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From 
HUNGARY, 
EGYPT, 


and other lands of 
totalitarian oppression 


— Jews flee for 


their lives and for 
freedom. 


In 1957 — a hundred 
thousand Jews will seek the 
shores of Israel! 


They will be welconaid 
with open arms! 


But much more 

is needed — 
medical care, vocational 
training, employment 
opportunities, cultural and 
educational facilities must 
be provided to make 
them feel at home, 
to make them 
equal citizens with 
all other Israelis. 


Histadrut Plays a 
Vital Role in this 
Program of 
Absorption and 
Integration of 
Newcomers. 


The institutions and 
services of Histadrut 
must be geared to the 
extraordinary tasks they face 
in 1957, 

All friends of 
LABOR ISRAEL 
can help — 

must help — 

to raise the 
$6,000,000 
urgently needed in 
1957. 


Do your share now! 
Give to the 
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Editorial Comments 





Arms and the Man 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S recent statements 

in regard to the disarmament negotiations 
with Russia have a heartening ring of good sense. 
The President warned that, “our first concern 
should be making certain we are not ourselves 
being recalcitrant, we are not being picayunish 
about this thing. We ought to have an open 
mind...” The words were especially significant 
because they were an obvious rejoinder to Ad- 
miral Radford’s declaration that we cannot trust 
the Russians “‘on this or anything”, 

In the debate between the General and the 
Admiral, it appears likely that the former will 
prevail. Both military leaders presumably have 
an equally clear perception of the disaster of 
nuclear war. Both are professional soldiers, but 
the President, despite the vacillations of his 
course, takes a more responsible view of his task. 
There is ample room for pessimism in regard to 
the good faith of the Soviet Union and no one 
can chide the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for his lack of confidence in Russian prom- 
ises. Nevertheless, when the fate of mankind is 
at stake, failure to explore a road which may 
lead’ to peace would be a fatal breach of trust 
with respect to the United States and the peoples 
of the world. We are told on good authority 
that the President views the negotiation of a dis- 
armament agreement with Russia as the most 
significant. objective of his second term. The 
seriousness with which Russian offers at the Lon- 
don Conference are being examined is an indica- 
tion of the Administration’s attitude. 


Rvssia’s recent change of heart puts the entire 

question of disarmament in a new light. For 
the first time since disarmament talks have been 
inaugurated Russia has agreed to consider an 
“open skies” plan for mutual air inspection. Such 
a plan, when originally proposed by the United 
States, was rejected by Russia as little more than 
disguised espionage. The recent Russian propos- 
als which offer to permit the inspection of Si- 
beria and limited sectors of Russia and Eastern 
Europe in exchange.for the free inspection of 
most of Western Europe, Alaska, and all of the 
United States west of the Mississippi, hardly 
strike a fair bargain. Obviously, a more equit- 
able quid pro quo would have to be devised. But 
we cannot afford to ignore the significance of 
Russian acceptance of the principal of mutual 


inspection, no matter how unsatisfactory the 
detailed suggestions may be. 

Informed observers believe that the Soviet 
Union may be indulging in more than its usual 
propaganda barrage at the present time. The 
cost of armaments weighs heavily on Russia as on 
all peoples. The Russian population, restive be- 
cause of decades of privation, is pressing for more 
consumer goods and a higher standard of living. 
Finally, the terror of nuclear war is viewed no 
more lightly in Russia than elsewhere. 

The same arguments hold good for the United 
States. Our mounting national budget in which 
the cost of armaments plays a major part has 
become a public issue. The vicious spiral of high 
taxes, growing expenditures, and a no-longer- 
creeping inflation, keeps twirling. How long 
even our stout economy can stand the burden 
without snapping becomes a matter of ominous 
conjecture. 


EVEN more alarming are the dangers to the 

species involved in the armaments race which 
is now a race for bigger and more baleful bombs 
—if that is conceivable. The current debates 
among scientists leave us little comfort. Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer’s plea for the stoppage of nu- 
clear tests, to safeguard mankind from the dan- 
ger of fall-out and internal radiation, has 
precipitated a discussion whose trend is less than 
reassuring. No layman can presume to judge 
the effects of strontium-90, yttrium-90 or ces- 
ium-137, but even those without special training 
can follow the bleak reasoning of those scientists 
who claim that the danger of fall-out to the hu- 
man species has been exaggerated. These do not 
pretend that fall-out is innocent of effect; they 
merely say that fall-out radiation, if controlled, 
is no worse than other forms of radiation to 
which man is exposed; an additional risk, no 
worse in degree than the perils we have with us. 
The considerable and impressive group of scien- 
tists, on the other hand, who urge the cessation 
of tests warn of increased leukemia and genetic 
mutations without denying that both afflictions 
may occur without fall-out. They insist that 
neither the rate of incidence nor the nature of 
the added perils is predictable. 

Whether we heed the apologists or alarmists, 
it is clear that even short of war life on this 
planet has become more hazardous because of 
repeated nuclear explosions, This awareness on 
both sides of the Atlantic as well as on the shores 
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of the Pacific, where the horror of nuclear war 
is an abiding reality, is the most potent force for 
disarmament in Russia and the United States. 


THE Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 

ic Energy has been told by American scientists 
that within the coming decade the Soviet Union 
will be able to deliver a thermonuclear attack 
which could kill eighty-two million people in the 
United States. If, in the event of such a hypo- 
thetical attack, advance evacuation of civilians 
should be possible, the toll might be cut to 
thirty-one million dead. The most cheering ele- 
ment in the report, worked out by the Civil 
Defense Administration, is that sixty million 
“relatively uninjured persons but suffering some 
effect up to sixty days” might survive. -These 
are figures publicized not by Communist agents 
presumably interested in terrifying the free 
world into impotence but by responsible agencies 
of the United States Government. 

In the course of the same hearings the Con- 
gressional Committee was also informed by Dr. 
Lester Machta of the United States Weather 
Bureau that radioactive material from nuclear 
explosions was concentrating over the world’s 
North Temperate Zone. It had been held by 
some members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that radioactive debris was uniformly dis- 
tributed around the globe. This theory, accord- 
ing to Dr. Machta, has been invalidated by re- 
cent classified information which indicates that 
the concentration of radioactivity is over the 
North Temperate Zone. A glance at the map 
indicates what heavy population centers are 
involved. 

These are the charts, the figures, the calcula- 
tions, offered in the chill language of statistics. 
Under these circumstances, it becomes suicidal 
idiocy to ignore any possibilities for a realistic 
disarmament program. The present path can 
only lead to mutual destruction in which there 
can be no victors no matter who has the victory. 
The problem of co-existence must be phrased 
differently. President Eisenhower apparently 
realizes that however the differences of the 
United States and the Soviet Union are to be 
composed, one thing is clear: arms and the man 
can no longer co-exist on this planet. — 


Blow to Labor 


FP'HERE can be no denying that organized labor 

has suffered a loss of prestige due to the dis- 
closures in regard to the adminstration of the 
powerful Teamsters Union. The prompt action 
of the Executive Council of the A.F.L.-C.L.O. in 
removing Dave Beck from his post as vice-presi- 
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dent for “gross misuse of union funds” was to 
be expected. But the story cannot end there, 
Evidence of corruption and racketeering among 
some unions and union officials is disquieting 
enough to warrant a thorough house-cleaning, 
The responsible leaders of organized labor in the 
United States are well aware of such a need, [t 
is not only a question of correcting abuses where 
they may exist. Even larger issues are at stake, 
The enemies of organized labor will not hesitate 
to exploit the present unfavorable publicity for 
their own purposes. Reactionary circles, eager 
to weaken trade unions and labor’s bargaining 
power, are prepared to make a field-day of such 
exposures as the Beck hearings provided. The 
great American labor movement must make it 
clear that it will not tolerate malpractice in its 
ranks. At the same time, it must serve notice to 
big business and political neanderthalers that the 
gains of organized labor since the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration are here to stay. 
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action in the lives that the Baratz’ have lived, 
and I think there has been great satisfaction 
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Israel: Utopians at Bay 


by Horace 


AM ONE who has returned from Israel with 
two strange blessings upon my head. It hap- 
pened thus: 


Rachel and I were spending the last days of 
our sojourn among the land’s Utopians in the 
new Jerusalem, the old being kept a desolation 
in the hands of Arabs besieging the new. Those 
last days were to be a somewhat prolonged Sab- 
bath of rest and recovery. Instead of the work- 
aday querying and analyzing, we were simply 
to see, admire, enjoy and praise. The exciting 
hamsin which had prevailed during much of 
our quest had quieted down. The sleep-denying 
stress which it helped to build up was sliding 
toward the more ordinary ups and downs of 
consciousness that come with coolish nights and 
tightly hot but breathable days. Now we were 
to assume the acquiescent receptivity of tour- 
ists with a licensed guide to lead and instruct 
them. We were ready for epical wonders, stale 
or fresh. The time was at hand to relax and 
renew ourselves for the journey home. 


So, at least, our friends proposed, and as 
usual God disposed. With his wonted providence 
‘he interposed an unintended call upon Agnon 
at Talpioth and the bafflement of spirit which 
this Nestor of the new Hebrew literature pro- 
duced. For Agnon imparted the feel of a pious 
hasid remembering, not of a man of the time 
perceiving and imagining; the curiosities which 
the sweet-faced man of Hebrew letters awak- 
ened had to be starved even as they were be- 
ginning to be fed. 


Again, Yaakov Maimon called, on almost 
our very last day, to take me finally upon one 
of his regular turns in the environs of Jerusalem, 
among the newly-settled immigrants from the 
North African lands. He goes td teach them 
Hebrew as the language of work and life in- 
stead of worship only. Yaakov Maimon is an 
expert stenographer, perhaps the most expert in 
Israel. He had learned the art from Germans in 
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This is the first of three articles by the distinguished 
philosopher, Horace M. Kallen. The second in the series 
will appear in the July number of the Jewish Frontier 
and the third in the August number. 


M. Kallen 


Germany and given it a Hebrew application in 
Palestine. Short, pot-bellied, unkempt, with 
near-sighted eyes whose blueness is magnified 
by his heavy glasses, Maimon speaks an abrupt, 
hardly accented English English and a staccato 
Hebrew. A Litvak born and bred, he was at 
this time entering upon his thirty-fifth year 
in “the land of his fathers.” He had passed 
over into it “illegally,” on ways strange and 
hazardous, and against the will of the British 
guardians of the gates who were then ruling 
Palestine as a mandate from the League of 
Nations. After a month of enforced idleness 
and hunger, he found work in the office of 
the Keren Le’umi, doing stenography in Ger- 
man. Soon he transposed that shorthand to 
Hebrew. He had been early convinced that a 
people’s most potent bond of union is language, 
the language of the fathers in the land of the 
fathers, and he had his own part to play in the 
Kultur Kampf which replaced Yiddish and Ger- 
man and other tongues with the Hebrew that 
was to become the lingua franca of the Pales- 
tinian Jewries. 


It is five years now since Yaakov Maimon 
came to see also that a new people in a new 
land, even though it be the land of the fathers, 
can better learn a new language, new even 
though it be the tongue of the fathers, when 
its teachers are friends and neighbors teaching 
it freely, without pay, out of goodwill and 
lovingkindness to them, and out of piety to 
the homeland. Maimon was ironic about the 
officials who were ever calling upon others to 
help the newly-ingathered with Hebrew but 
failed to do it themselves. As for him, Maimon, 
he did it himself, and he charmed and bullied 
schoolboys, schoolgirls, their mothers (and some- 
times their fathers), to do likewise. He wangled 
cars and trucks even from the military to carry 
his missioners to their chosen places. Before 
long he found himself the guide and guardian 
of teams of loyal voluntaries, piously initiating 
the uninitiated into the vernacular Hebrew of 
the Israelis. 


The company that took me along was slow 
assembling at the bus stop on King George 
Street. Our transportation was as retarded in 
arriving as our miscellany of missioners. When 
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we set out for the new border-village of Me- 
vasseret Yerushalayim, the workday was already 
ending and the workers were on their way to 
their homes. These are two-room stone or con- 
crete structures a stone’s throw from the hate- 
born, hate-nurtured, unnatural barriers be- 
tween Israeli and Jordanian. The Israelis of 
this village are recently ingathered North Afri- 
cans. The speech of their daily life is still Afri- 
can Arabic and a kind of French, and their 
dress, their manners, their morals and their 
beliefs go with their speech. A few welcomed 
the gift of the language of the land. Some could 
not credit that anybody would be doing what 
Maimon and his disciples were doing without 
some profit for himself. Others were ironic over 
the assumption that Hebrew could be superior 
to North African French and made fun of the 
teaching while availing themselves of it. In 
due course, each missioner found himself the 
center of a family group. Slowly and more and 
more footsore, we made our way over the road- 
less hillside of rock and rubble upon which the 
village had been set. Our final visit was to a 
family from the Atlas Mountains with whom 
Mrs. Maimon was to spend the night. First the 
women and the small children came out to look 
us over, last came the grandfather who was 
their patriach—a thin, tall figure in a dust- 
grayed brown burnouse, his face and head 
framed by its hood, his flesh of a color beyond 
determination, so entirely innocent was he of 
any washing. The Hebrew of his Shalom was 
the Hebrew of the Bible, spoken in the rhythms 
and accents of African Arabic: a scholar, Mai- 
mon said, rare among his kind, at ease in the 
Talmud as well as the Bible. That I gave him my 
left hand and not my right offended him, and 
the explanation that my right, in which I hold 
my stick, is arthritic and hurts when squeezed 
obviously did not much remove the offense. 
But he accepted my left hand and kissed it se- 
veral times. Amid the squalid desolation of his 
own new beginnings were beginning also the 
ages the prophets had foretold. Come weal, 
come woe, he and his had been brought out of 
exile and bondage into the freedom of Israel, 
and in God’s good time now, Messiah was sure 
to follow. So he said. When he learned I was 
an American, he essayed to kiss my brow, but 
I succeeded in getting the kiss on a shoulder, 
whence he transferred it, many times repeated, 
to my left hand. He clung to the hand, and with 
tears in his eyes spoke thanks to the Jews of 
America, God’s agents of his redemption. When, 
at last, our company just had to get moving, 
he blessed me, and in me the Jewish communi- 
ties of the United States. 
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THE SECOND blessing was laid upon me befor 

the post-Christian, gargantuan, fourteenth. 
century sarcophagus miraculously enclosing the 
remains of twelfth-century pre-Christian 
David, son of Jesse, King of Judah and Israel 
This was no spontaneous blessing by an exik 
grateful to be home at last. It was a rity, 
blessing delivered by a squat, squalid, blear. 
eyed, short-bearded, Slavic-featured functionary, 
Before he who gets blessed could say Yes or No, 
he has had it as a swift rote following the sum. 
mary directive patter of the authorized guide: 
Shmuel, a misheberach! The blessed one pays for 
his blessing with pressured freewill offering 
for the upkeep of the sacred shrine. 


Compared with the Wailing Wall, for which 
it serves as surrogate, it is a shrine set up ad hor, 
You reach it from Mt. Zion whereon, the arch- 
aeologists insist, David did not build his city. But 
tradition and the need-to-believe have ordained 
it for tourists’ must, as close to the Wailing Wall 
as today’s believer can safely get. Our dear 
friends Carl and Ruhama Frankenstein took 
us to the foot of the climb in their antique 
little British car. We alighted beside a stand 
selling gazuz and souvenirs, and _ providing 
with its shade shelter for as beggarly a beggar 
as we had seen in Nazareth. I could not gues 
whether the planners who measured and laid 
the concrete steps of the psalmodic ascent had 
been only thoughtless or sadistically malicious 
To a climber they feel steeper than the Pyra- 
mids, and one’s urge to use one’s hands becomes 
more compelling as one mounts; the sweat- 
begreased hempen guide-rope so affects the eye 
that the hands prefer the ground. At intervals, 
cartouches admonish the climber with verses 
from the psalms or the prophets, while a beggar 
repulsively signalizes each verse. The top is a 
flat, rubble-covered rock with starved trees 
and. fenced-off archaeological diggings, here 
and there a lonely woman squatting, her infant 
at the breast, elsewhere small children busy 
amid the naked stones. Mt. Zion is too literally 
Zion ... Well, an authorized guide picked us up 
at once—a Sephardi, he told us, one-ninth Ash- 
kenazi and a veteran of the wars; equally positive 
about authentic and unauthentic sacra and sanc- 
ta, Christian, Moslem or Judaist. He led us across 
guarded boundaries and up onto roofs and down 
into sub-cellars, descanting on images and 
events. In the hour he was our cicerone, he or- 
ganized several thousand years of history for 
us, the climax being our induction, policed 
anteroom by dingy anteroom, into the Davidic 
fane. 


There, on hard benches by the door, unkempt 
women sat weeping. At the iron trellis which 
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ds the great sarcophagus from the touch 
of yearning hands, an oh-so-thin young Yeme- 
nite stood swaying, turning on us fiery sad eyes. 
At one side, behind a table glossy with the un- 
cleansed grease of years, sat a round-faced, more 
or less white-beard, equally shiny, with candles 
for sale. Our guide had me sold one, and set it, 
alight, to join the others burning and smoking 
before the sarcophagus. Then, having directed 
my misheberach, he told me what might be the 
price of it. The payment completed our affair 
with Mt. Zion and the Tomb of David. 


Our cicerone now led us back to the open air 
of the flat-top, expounding his view of the 
shrine and its meaning as we went, and bring- 
ing to mind, somehow, the words Robert 
Browning put in the mouth of his “Mr. Sludge 
the Medium”. 

But a mood had beset us which the knowing 
irony of our Ashkenazi-Sephardi failed to mi- 
tigate; nor did the all too-evident role of the 
shrine as an exploitation of faith in an economy 
of deception. What the overt hypocrisy here 
pointed up was a covert sincerity. Its haecceitas 
was the faith of those sad believing men and 
women to whom the shrine was the lodestone 
of their long suffering aspiration, a stance 
of the spirit they had breathed in from 
the breath of their fathers as those had 
from their own fathers, generation after gener- 
ation. It came to me that some envied me my 
blessings and that I should have had them set 
up for all present. To them, a blessing would 
have brought Messiah, Son of David, an in- 
finitesimal moment nearer; it would have 
brought a moment of ‘the comfort of the 
promise of the Lord to his people, Israel. Here, 
on Mt. Zion itself, with the enemy sniping 
from the rooftops, across barbed wire, it would 
have awakened again the vision of the end-time 
as, two and a half millennia ago, the prophet 
Micah had reported it (4:1-5) and as Isaiah had 
repeated it (2:2-4). 


In the end of days it shall come to pass, 
That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 

be established on the top of the mountains, 
And it shall be exalted above the hills. 
Peoples shall flow into it, 
And many nations shall come and say, 
“Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
To the house of the God of Jacob; 
So that He will teach us of His ways, 
And we will walk in His paths; 
For the Jaw shall go forth from Zion 
And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
And He shall judge among many peoples, 
And rebuke strong nations afar off; 
They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
And their spears into pruning hooks; 


Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 
They shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; 
And none shall make them afraid; 
For the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it. 
For as all the peoples walk every one in the 
name of his god, 
We will walk in the name of the Lord our God 


forever. 


Here, it seemed to me, is the vital center of 
an inveterate commitment, still reckoning with 
inner doubt and outer frustration, often shaken 
with laughter, surcharged with tears, enduring, 
refusing to yield. It came to me that the men 
and women here are, and must be, Utopians 
and that their land of Beulah is the vision never 
yet incarnate in a place at a time; not in fact 
any place at any time on earth, yet ever about 
to be incarnate in this place here, at this time 
now. 

Perhaps it was this reverie which, as we des- 
cended the hazardous steps of the Mount of 
Zion, translumined the stinking men and un- 
washed women, begging at the intervals of pre- 
cept and promise, with another meaning and led 
me to give them the alms that, on the way up, 
I had denied them, and wanted to. 


[7 HAs NEVER yet been news that the state of 

Utopia is a state of mind, a substance of 
things hoped-for, an evidence of things not 
seen, such stuff as dreams are made on, but 
articulated to a local habitation and a name. 
It might be news that the state signalizes the 
quandary of all individuals or communions who 
identify themselves by such an act of faith 
and lust and labor and fight to embody vision 
in event. Existence, for them, is their vision, 
sustaining a perennial aggression from the world 
around. For them, to live is to bet their lives 
on enfleshing faith in fact; it is to practice 
religion. Perhaps, indeed, all the peoples of the 
world are thus religious, each according to its 
kind. Perhaps every form of the human enter- 
prise, by whatever name men call it, is ulti- 
mately a Utopian endeavor enacting a creed 
by means of a code. Perhaps all religions are 
utopian; perhaps all revolutions are such which 
consist in a turning from simply destruction 
of the no longer tolerable to the complex, 
laborious creation, out of that intolerable, of 
whatever the heart craves or the head approves. 
That the great multitude of the world’s re- 
ligions signalize a turning from, is of course 
true. They do function as here-and-now flights 
in idea from facts of existence condemned and 
rejected; they do put off living the good life 
they propose and affirm to a future no man can 








attain while alive. Their Utopia is a heavenly 
Tomorrow which never follows any living man’s 
Today. 

Religions obtain, however, which envision 
a Tomorrow that believers do work and fight 
for, and do strive to create and enjoy as an 
earthly Today. These faithful do struggle day 
in, day out, to establish the Utopia of their 
hope as the Here-and-Now of their experience. 
They mean to live it alive, not dead. 


Wandering up, down, and across Israel, 
talking with the miscellany who, by accident, 
aspiration and desire, or out of fear or need 
or discontent have gathered there from all the 
corners of the earth; talking as well with the 
human cacti who are growth of the arid Israeli 
soil, I came to perceive most of them as such 
Utopians. Oldest of settlers, their Sabra descen- 
dants, European victims of Hitler, African 
or Asiatic refugees from Arab anti-Semitism, 
they are all such Utopians. They might be 
“Yekes” who distinguish themselves as those 
who sought Israel aus iiberzeugung and those 
who got to it aus Berlin; duly both acquired 
the Utopian aura. They might be Jews to whom 
Israel is a naturally inevitable endeavor after 


a free and just society; they might be Judaists | 


who look to a supernatural restoration of natu- 
rally restored Zion or those who look only to 
such a restoration and condemn the natural one 
going on as blasphemous sin denying the will 
of Jehovah and flouting His providence.. These 
last elaborate rite and argue rote as a way of 
life, a sort of vita contemplativa of Talmudical 
disputation and Shulchan Aruch ceremonial. 
Theirs seems to be an easier, yet more fanatical 
determination than that of the authentic 
Israelis who strive to humanize Nature’s bleak 
realities of waterless, windswept sands, stony 
hills and malarial swamps with the same un- 
yielding faith that they confront the human 
nature of neighbors whose irreconcilable hatred 
intends all Israel’s destruction. Many times dur- 
ing my traversing the land the thought came to 
me that he he who strives with God aptly ren- 
~ ders the meaning of Israel, that—I think Ben- 
Gurion has remarked it—in Israel the realist 
must believe in miracles, and undertake them; 
the naturalistic humanist must pursue scientific 
consequences with a greater than humanistic 
faith. 

And what could be more Utopian than such 
a naturalistic supernaturalism, than such a 
wrestle with God, for the sake of God, to con- 
summate the Biblical prophecies of providence 
with humanistic commitment and _ scientific 
ways and means? Naturalist and supernaturalist 
Israelis alike appear to believe that they are 
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realizing a destiny whose first foreseers were the 
prophets of the Bible and whose present agent, 
are the Jews building and defending Israel 
Many repine as they believe; all sweat and 
bleed and shiver and hunger at once to make 
over the wasteland of their God’s promise into 
the earth that shall nourish the life more abun. 
dant; all yearn to persuade the neighbors whog 
hate besets them with unceasing war into 4 
fellowship of abundance whose seeds are friend. 
liness and peace. 

Some conceive the persuading as a steady and 
firm counter to aggression while a design for 
living gets implemented, of works and ways that 
shall attract communication and flower at last 
into the free trade between good neighbors in all 
things. They concede that the time needed is 
long and the faith and patience great. Moshe 
Sharett spoke to me of a generation in the Arab 
lands that must die away naturally and a new 
generation which must as naturally grow away 
from today’s wilderness of hatred to the future 
Beulah of good neighborliness and goodwill. 
Meanwhile, waiting for nature to consummate 
this conversion of the Arab spirit, Israel must 
endure and not yield. 

Others, a handful preaching the outlook and 
program of Judah Magnes’ old Ihud movement, 
design conciliation and sharing now, although 
they concede that the design is theirs alone, and 
that no Arabs, Moslem or Christian, have joined 
with them. 

Still others argue that peace cannot be nego- 
tiated, that the entire record of Arab-Jewish 
relations proves it, and that hence peace must 
needs be won and enforced by armed strength. 
Israel-in-arms must needs make itself a garrison- 
state every one of whose citizens—but not its 
Arab citizens—is a soldier always ready for 
battle. 

And others still cry: Let the children of Israel 
rebuild Zion and trust to God’s promise for its 
victory and survival; His providence has pre- 
served His Chosen until now, nor will it ever 
fail these true Jews. 


However the societies of believers argue, none 

seems to separate the building of Zion from 
its defense in fact, nor the miracles of God from 
the principles and practices of the men of sci- 
ence at the Technion, the Weizmann Institute, 
the Hebrew University, the Institute of Applied 
Social Science. One senses, in the agonists of 
Israel’s diverse intellectual enterprises, the prac- 
tical paramountcy of the scientific spirit for the 
accommodation of nature to the service of men, 
and for the understanding of human nature in 
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the reconciliation of men to one another. The 
configuration of sentiment and sense brings to 
mind—perhaps because the scene is Israel—Fran- 
cis Bacon’s New Atlantis. That any of Israel’s 
sages may have given thought to the New Af- 
lantis or even that more than a very few have 
read it is not very likely. Nevertheless, the Eng- 
jishman’s 17th-century fantasy could as readily 
figure in the purposeful imaginings of 20th- 
century Israelis as Theodore Herzl’s Altneuland, 
and with an equal, perhaps greater, congruity. 
For Bacon’s New Atlantis possesses a sponta- 
neous Biblical coloring, Biblical connotation, 
and a Biblical This-worldly intention. Its chief 
city is Bensalem, the seat of its government is 
Solomon’s House. Because in this land, govern- 
ment is the practice of forethought, based on 
faith in science, New Atlantis has outlasted 
Greece and Rome and Carthage and the changes 
and chances of the Christian polities. Away 
from the hitherto charted course of conven- 
tional navigators, its snug harbor is one, never- 
theless, which any scientific sailor can find if 
he has the courage and the perseverance. But, 
because this land has long been isolate, and thus 
free from foreign entanglements, it has been 
able to grow into a land of abundance, good 
health, fertility, and long life. Peace and se- 
curity have enabled the compassionate men of 
science whose home is Solomon’s House freely 
to carry forward their inquiries, to discover and 
to invent—to produce the knowledge of 
Nature’s ways and laws which is power over 
her energies and which underlies the arts where- 
with the kingdom of God in heaven is trans- 
valued into. the kingdom of man on earth. The 
inventors and discoverers are honored in this 
kingdom as the saints of religion are honored 
in un-Utopian lands, 


Should a stranger somehow find his way 
here, he is welcomed. The New Atlantis is a 
hospitable and curious land—the lookout tower 
of Bensalem is higher than the Bible’s Tower of 
Babel, and converse with strangers and their 
strange tongues is eagerly sought. Nevertheless 
the land stays self-contained and self-contain- 
ing, holy, angelic, the land of promise for man- 

d. Bacon does not tell how the knowledge 
which is power, once secured, is preserved, ap- 
Praised, passed on or discarded, as the genera- 
tions of Bensalem succeed each other. Unlike 
Plato or the Bible’s priests and prophets and 
sages, or the generality of Utopianists, he does 
hot concern himself with education, desirable 
or undesirable. For the Utopianists of Israel, 
education is ineluctably the nucleus of their 
entire quest; education is their miraculous 
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means of transforming not alone the Jews and 
Judaists from everywhere into authentic Israelis 
of Medinat Israel, but all who live out their 
lives in the State. The formation, survival, and 
perfection of Israel are an ongoing process of 
Israelization of the land’s total population, old 
and new, living, dying, and yet unborn. And 
Israelization is education. 


The activities of Zionists anywhere in the 
world, the operations of the Jewish Agency, 
the establishments of the Jewish National Fund, 
of the Histadrut, and of the other “agencies” 
devoted to building the “homeland” are, no less 
and no more than the government of Israel, 
preparers and maintainers of this educative 
endeavor. The entire configuration of peoples, 
places, creeds, codes and institutions which com- 
pose Israel are, like it or not, only the soil and 
seed whose Israelization is to produce the au- 
thentic Israeli. 
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The UN Secretary 


JEWIsH Fronti 


General: A Profile 


by Jacob Katzman 


Ov that last day in March, 1953, when the 

Security Council announced it had agreed 
on Dag Hammarskjold as the successor to Tryg- 
vie Lie, nearly all the delegates asked in amaze- 
ment “Who?” For the name was unfamiliar. It 
had not figured among the dozen or so names 
that had been considered in the Security Council 
and mentioned in the corridors of the UN. The 
announcement, incidentally, gave the nominee a 
wrong title. It described him as the Director 
General of the Swedish Foreign Ministry. As 
was later learned, he was a Minister of State 
without portfolio. 


Besides the French and British, who had put 
forward his candidacy, and, of course, the Scan- 
dinavians, few others knew anything about 
Dag Hammarskjold, although he had _ briefly 
headed his country’s delegation to the General 
Assembly only a few weeks earlier. His name 
had, it seemed, been pulled out of a hat after 
the Soviet Union, following months of dead- 
lock, made it clear that it would veto the nomi- 
nation of Canada’s Lester Pearson, favorite can- 
didate of Britain and France, or of Carlos P. 
Romulo, the candidate of the United States. 


Hammarskjold’s nomination came as a com- 
plete surprise to everyone—including his own 
government and himself. There had been no 
preliminary contacts in the matter, neither at 
the UN or in Sweden. When a member of the 
Swedish delegation heard a last-minute report 
that Hammarskjold was being considered and 
cabled the news to him, he refused to take it 
seriously. ““Amused, but uninterested,” was his 
first reaction. 


Who, then, was this person who was cata- 
pulted into the limelight to become the “‘Secre- 
tary of the World”? Delegates and newspaper 
correspondents pieced together bits of informa- 
tion and gossip. Dag Hammarskjold, they 
learned, came from one of Sweden’s oldest polit- 
ical families. His father had been the prime 
minister who kept Sweden out of World War I 
and, as an isolationist, later fought against his 
country’s membership in the League of Nations. 
Dag Hammarskjold himself, however, had kept 
away from active politics and had never stood 
for elective office. As far as could be ascertained, 


he belonged to no party and had no political 
affiliations, 


But, from the age of 31, he had been a mem. 
ber of Sweden’s government. He _ became 
Under-Secretary of Finance in 1936; five years 
later he was named Chairman of the Bank of 
Sweden; and in 1946 he joined the Foreign Mini- 
stry. In his twenties, he had been a professor 
of economics and later he specialized in financial 
and economic matters. He was a delegate to 
numerous economic conferences and achieved 
some renown as a principal figure in the estab- 
lishment of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 


Hammarskjold’s personality was described as 
that of an aristocrat, gracious in bearing, quiet, 
and somewhat shy. He was known as a tireless 
worker. Although much sought after as a highly 
eligible bachelor, he shunned social life. His 
pastimes, from childhood, were the solitary ones 
of mountaineering and cycling; his interests, 
chiefly intellectual and aesthetic. He dabbled in 
modern poetry and modern art. Among his 
colleagues he had. an awesome reputation as an 
intellectual but with an overlegalistic turn of 
mind, difficult to communicate with and some- 
times impossible to decipher. 


Together with the circumstances of his selec- 
tion, there is much that is instructive in the 
sort of person the Rig Four agreed on to be the 
second Secretary General of the United Nations. 
It has a good deal of bearing on the fundamental 
concepts the Principal Powers held of the Secre- 
tary General’s functions, in the performance of 
which the character of the man was bound to 
play its part. 


THE UNITED NATIONS Charter and portions of 

the report of the Preparatory Commission, 
adopted by the first General Assembly, confer a 
singular status on the Secretary General. Like 
his namesake in the old League of Nations, he 
is the chief permanent officer and chief adminis- 
trator of the international organization. But, 
unlike his predecessor, and largely because of 
the former experience, the Secretary General of 
the United Nations has been accorded a span 
of activities of considerable elasticity and im- 
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portance. Among these are his political func- 
tions. 

It is a fundamental concept of the UN that 
the Secretary General is an international states- 
man. Article 99 in the Charter expressly em- 
powers him to bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten international peace and 
security. This and other relevant articles give 
him a considerable legal springboard, and his 
strategic situation at the very center of interna- 
tional affairs offers the Secretary General the 
opportunity to act as the world’s conscience and 
be the spokesman to the world’s people. » 

The early planners of the UN regarded the 

position as so important that Roosevelt, for 
example, felt that the title “Secretary General” 
was not sufficiently significant; it should be 
“World’s Moderator”, he suggested. Indeed, in 
Roosevelt in Retrospect John Gunther relates 
that the late President confided to intimates that 
he himself would not be averse to taking the 
office when his term as President of the United 
States would end. Whether the story is true or 
not—Mrs. Roosevelt has denied any knowledge 
that her husband entertained such an idea—it 
nevertheless points up the importance attached 
to the Secretary General’s functions in the 
minds of the world’s leading statesmen. “More 
than anyone else,” said the Preparatory Commis- 
sion in its report, “. . . [he] stand[s] for the 
United Nations as a whole.” 
However, this lofty view of the Secretary 
General’s position and role has not been sus- 
tained with any degree of consistancy. There 
has been considerable ambivalence in the atti- 
tude of the Member States—particularly among 
the Great Powers—between what Trygvie Lie 
called “the World Leader school of thought” 
and the view of the Secretary General as pri- 
marily an administrator. As was to be expected, 
the Great Powers were not always favorably 
disposed to the idea of a politically active Secre- 
tary General, especially when his activities might 
tun counter to. their own particular interests. 
Nor did they generally relish the intervention 
of a new force upon the international scene 
which they seek to dominate. The lesser Powers, 
on the other hand, tended to see in the Secretary 
General’s political activities an accretion of 
strength to the world organization in whose 
forum they had some opportunity for the exer- 
cise of influence on international affairs. 


[v THEREFORE demands considerable resource- 
fulness on the part of the Secretary General 
to steer a sound course between these frequently 
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shifting views, and he must judge to what 
point the Member States would permit him to 
take the initiative. 


To be effective, however, and in order to 
fulfill his Charter obligations conscientiously, 
the Secretary General cannot always maintain 
an impassive neutrality. He also has an obliga- 
tion to the peoples of the world, who look to 
the United Nations and its Secretary General for 
leadership in enforcing peace and maintaining 
justice in international relations. In certain cir- 
cumstances, world public opinion must and can 
be rallied to his support; this would more than 
make up for the adverse reaction of the govern- 
ments to his initiative. At any rate, this is a 
view held by many ardent friends of the United 
Nations. 


Obviously, therefore, the Secretary General’s 
political function and the leadership he can or 
may provide depend not alone on any formal 
powers granted to him by the Charter, but 
even more on the personality of the man in 
office, and the general atmosphere prevailing at 
any particular time within the United Nations 
and in the world. 


The first Secretary General, Trygvie Lie, was 
a more extrovert personality than his successor. 
As a labor leader and politician, he had more 
experience in the hurly-burly of political life 
and more gusto for it. Moreover, as the path- 
breaker in the office, it was for him to display 
his political initiative to the maximum and, by 
establishing precedents, seek to build up the pres- 
tige and influence of the Secretary Generalship. 
This he had to do, not for the sake of personal 
aggrandizement, of course, but in the interests 
of an effective world organization. Yet, in the 
opinion of many observers, even he did not take | 
advantage of his opportunities to the full. 


Trygvie Lie, some hold, failed to throw his 
whole weight into many issues, and on many 
issues he took no public position at all. When he 
did attempt to provide leadership, he was not 
generally successful. His support of the Korean 
intervention aroused Russian hostility and barred 
the possibility of his re-election at the expiration 
of his five-year term. When, because of the 
Security Council’s inability to agree on a suc- 
cessor, it was decided simply to extend his term 
for another three years, he was subjected to a 
humiliating boycott by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. They refused to recognize him any 
longer as Secretary General and thus made it 
impossible for him to exercise an effective politi- 
cal role. What is no less telling is the fact that, 
whatever their private expressions of indigna- 
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tion and sympathy, the delegates of other coun- 
tries failed to protest openly against this flagrant 
effort to undermine the Secretary General as a 
person and his ability to function according to 
the mandate of the Charter. 


In such an atmosphere and against this back- 
ground, Mr. Hammarskjold, whom his colleagues 
regarded as a man of “devastating impersonality” 
and whose political convictions were described 
as those of a complete neutral in a country 
known for its neutrality, was named to succeed 


Mr. Lie. 


THE LEssons of his predecessor’s experience 

could not have been lost on Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. He surely would have taken them to 
heart even if he had a different temper- 
ament. He embarked on his new duties with 
the utmost caution, keeping himself in the back- 
ground as much as possible. He made a good 
impression as an administrator and as an able 
executor of the tasks entrusted to him. When 
called upon to exercise his political functions, he 
preferred to concentrate on personal diplomacy, 
on the technique of informal, secret negotiations 
between himself and the parties concerned. This 
he believed to be a more efficient way to achieve 
noticeable results than lengthy deliberations in a 
multi-national committee. His often-expressed 
cencept of the UN’s, and his own, role was to 
be “‘quietly helpful.” Repeatedly he asserted 
that the world “must learn to live with provi- 
sional arrangements, because there is no solution 
to the long-range problems which we can find 
overnight.” 


*A colorless sort of prophet, maybe,” he 
described himself to one interviewer. 


Perhaps this Hammarskjold approach—of 
avoiding basic issues and concentrating on the 
little things, which he believed to be the more 
realistic way—had some merit during the pre- 
paratory stages and the honeymoon period of 
the Geneva Spirit. He could even claim some 
results, as in the release of American prisoners in 
China and the agreement he negotiated in the 
spring of 1956 for a cease-fire in the Middle 
East. But both the Geneva Spirit and the Arab- 
Israeli cease-fire were short-lived. Communist 
arms began to flow into the Near East in vast 
amounts, and with them came an increasing 
penetration of Communist influence. Encouraged 
by his Russian mentors, Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal only a few weeks after Hammarskjold’s 
first visit to the area, and the free flow of West- 
ern Europe’s economic life-blood was jeopard- 
ized. When diplomatic means failed to persuade 
the Egyptian dictator to abide by international 
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agreements and maintain the peace, Israel, on 
the one hand, and Britain and France, on the 
other, felt compelled to take military action. At 
about the same time, revolt broke out in Hun- 
gary and the Soviets intervened with force to 
quell it. 


The Security Council, faced with two major 
catastrophes in which three of its Permanent 
Members were involved, became hopelessly dead- 
locked. For the first time, therefore, the General 
Assembly was called upon to act under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution, designed expressly 
for such a contingency. But in the General As- 
sembly a new situation had arisen since that 
resolution was adopted in 1950. As the result 
of a “package deal” on admissions, the strength 
of the Asian-African and Communist blocs was 
substantially increased. Acting together—as 
they did constantly during last fall’s crisis— 
they commanded more than one-third of the 
Assembly’s votes and could defeat any resolution 
of which they disapproved. For the same reason, 
the passage of any resolution is possible only 
with their support, especially if the issue in- 
volves Asian-African interests or the neutralism 
to which many of these states claim to adhere. 


Ominous as this development is for the West- 
ern World, it is even more so for the effectivness 
of the United Nations. It threatens to block any 
action by the international organization when- 
ever the Asian-African-Communist blocs are so 
disposed. Consequently, for the sake of “action,” 
principle has become secondary to the wooing of 
the majority. 


TNEVvITABLY, this has had a significant effect on 

the role of the Secretary General, on his ability 
to function in the political sphere, and on his 
attitudes. Mr. Hammarskjold suddenly found 
himself propelled into a role for which he him- 
self had no inclination and which he felt was 
beyond the scope of his office. On the one hand, 
the parliamentary deadlock enhanced his posi- 
tion as the exponent of the United Nations 
principle and as arbiter between the respective 
forces. But, on the other hand, whereas formerly 
he could appeal to the sense of responsibility of 
the Big Four in the Security Council, he, too, 
now had to contend with a new factor—the As- 
sembly majority, led by the Asian-African bloc, 
which both the United States and Soviet Russia 
were cultivating assiduously. 


Because of this new situation, a tendency arose 
on the part of some governments, especially the 
United States, to use Hammarskjold practically 
to direct their foreign policy. America’s insist- 
ence on “leave everything to Dag” became a 
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by-word in international circles. There is evi- 
dence that the Secretary General was quite over- 
whelmed by this sudden preeminence. The 
dumping in his lap of problems and decisions 
for which the members were not willing to take 
responsibility was at first unwelcome. At the 
same time, some observers noted that, having 
been put in that position, he became resentful 
of efforts to by-pass him, as was the case in the 
fnal negotiations for the Israeli withdrawal 
from Sharm-el-Sheikh and Gaza, and in the 
recent State Department negotiations for a Suez 
Canal settlement. It is interesting that in both 
these instances the United States, which had pro- 


 fessed to rely completely on the United Nations 


and the Secretary General, did not hesitate to 
side-step him when it suited its purpose to do so. 


Mr. Hammarskjold responded to the new 
situation in a way that was characteristic. True, 
he labored at the enormous tasks thrust upon 
him'to the point of exhaustion, but instead of 
seizing the initiative, he allowed himself to be 
hamstrung by parliamentary considerations. 
There were many who felt that had he been 
bold in action, had he attempted to come to 
grips with the basic issues, the same power-rela- 
tionship thwarting passage of affirmative resolu- 
tions, because a two-thirds vote is needed in the 
General Assembly, might have been made to 
operate against the passage of resolutions to 
undo what he might have done. Instead, it was 
his interpretation that the United Nations 
Emergency Force could be stationed on Egyp- 
tian territory only with Egypt’s consent and 
at its pleasure; the UNEF was removed from the 
Suez area within days after the British and 
French forces were evacuated and Israel had 
relinquished a large part of the Sinai desert; he 
submitted to Nasser’s refusal to allow the Canal 
to be cleared until the Israeli withdrawal had 
been completed; and he insisted that Israel’s 
complete and unconditional withdrawal had to 
be consummated before steps could be taken to 
implement a second resolution, although adopted 
simultaneously with the first, calling for meas- 
ures to eliminate belligerency. 


In all these instances, shying away from the 
fundamental issues, he took refuge in mere legal- 
im. His reports and utterances were master- 
pieces of obscurity. A classic example was the 
solemn statement in one report that belligerent 
tights should be limited to “clearly non-contro- 
versial situations.” A new word—Hammar- 
skjoldese—was added to the off-duty vocabulary 
of statesmen and correspondents at the United 
Nations. Many were lead to suspect that these 
obfuscations were simply a blanket for evasion. 
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In any case, whether because of inability to 
make up his mind on a basic question or his 
obsession with neutralism, or whether he was 
attempting to rationalize his feeling of help- 
lessness, he became entrapped in a form of parti- 
sanship. His insistance on respecting the sov- 
ereign rights of Egypt and the withdrawal of 
the UN force from the Canal Zone, already 
referred to, and his later acquiescence in the 
precipitous return of an Egyptian administra- 
tion to Gaza despite contrary assurances to the 
State Department—all of these were vital deci- 
sions that Hammarskjold took on his wn initi- 
ative. He could not have been unmindful that 
each of them was an additional prop for Nasser 
and strengthened the latter’s intransigence. In 
each case, Hammarskjold took the narrow rather 
than the broad position he might have taken, 
although he probably would have been sup- 
ported in the latter, as he was in the former, 
once the step was taken. In practical terms, it 
amounted to throwing away the strongest 
bargaining points which the United Nations 
and its Secretary General had. A quip began to 
make the rounds that “Hammarskjold is Nas- 
ser’s best lawyer.” 


His seeming advocacy of the Egyptian dicta- 
tor’s case probably caused the Secretary General 
great spiritual anguish. But Israel, the United 
States and others, realized more and more that 
Mr. Hammarskjold was hopelessly caught in a 
web from which he could not extricate himself. 
In increasing measure, therefore, they looked 
for solutions without him. Some students of the 
international organization feel that his actions 
in the past six months have caused a serious set- 
back to the political function of the Secretary 
General from the high-point it had reached at 
the beginning of the period. 


R. HAMMARSKJOLD returned last month from . 

talks with the Israeli leaders in Jerusalem, 

for which he himself had taken the initiative. 

Feeling that the relationship between them had 

become seriously strained in recent months, he 
went there primarily to mend his fences. 


Much has been made in the press of the con- 
trast in personality and character between David 
Ben-Gurion and Dag Hammarskjold, the Old 
Testament prophet-type Israeli Prime Minister 
and the Swedish aristocrat with the sharp, legal 
mind. Certainly, the influence of personality on 
the conduct of international affairs and on the 
relations between statesmen is not to be denied. 
But to ascribe to this the noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm in ruling circles and among the 
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public in Israel for the UN Secretary General 
is an obvious over-simplification. On the con- 
trary, on the three occasions the two men met, 
there was mutual cordiality and respect and both 
understood one another even when they did not 
agree. Whatever chilliness exists on the Israeli 
side has much deeper causes. 


Perhaps Israel expects too much of the Secre- 
tary General. But it has a long bill of particulars 
on which it believes he has much explaining to 
do. It cannot understand his giving in to Nasser 
on point after point, without getting any defin- 
ite commitment from him in return, while at 
the same time, it feels, Hammarskjold is always 
seeking new concessions from Israel. But, most 
of all, it cannot understand his hesitation, his 
waiting for the “right psychological moment” — 
which never seems to come—to raise with Nas- 
ser the fundamental question regarding the 
latter’s insistence on the maintenance of a state 
of belligerency with Israel and the consequent 
right to blockade the Suez Canal to Israeli ships 
and engage in other warlike acts. Israel is also 
concerned about the strange interpretation the 
Secretary General has been giving to the concept 
of belligerency, for he has been doing a good deal 
of philosophizing on the subject of late. 


Before departing on his trip, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold expatiated on the question of belligerency 
at a press conference with United Nations cor- 
respondents who had questioned him as to 
whether it was consistent with the UN Charter 
for one Member State to proclaim itself to be in 
a state of war with another. His reply sheds 
great light on his thinking. “Let us leave aside 
the Charter for a moment and look at the /egal 
facts,” he said. “Let us forget about the term 
‘belligerency’ and all that. After all, there are 
quite a few situations where you know there is 
not a peace settlement. What word you use és 
mainly a question of taste in order to character- 
ize a situation where there is no peace settlement. 
The fact that there is no peace settlement is 
obviously highly regrettable, but in itself, legally 
and technically speaking, it is not against any 
Charter provision. From that you should not 
conclude that I either endorse or reject any 
specific terminology which this or that Govern- 
ment uses in its political debate. What I want 
to point out is that the state of no peace in the 
technical and legal sense is something with which 
we regrettably have to live. For that reason, it is 
not something about which we need to raise the 
question of Charter principles.” [Italics mine— 


J.K.] 


The thrice-repeated emphasis on the legal and 
technical sense and the subordination of the 
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Charter principle to it, speak much about Mr, 
Hammarskjold’s mental horizons, and the motiy- 
ations for his actions. It is not within the pur- 
view of this article to inquire into what will be- 
come of the United Nations if this view should 
prevail, nor will we speculate further about the 
Secretary General’s future effectiveness as a 
peacemaker, if this is his approach. But it re- 
quires little imagination to appreciate how this 
pronunciamento must sit with a small state, sur- 
rounded on all sides by hostile neighbors who 
persist in an attitude of belligerency against it 
and who have continuously engaged in acts of 
war with the avowed intention of destroying it, 


It is not known what were the nature and 
contents of the talks between Hammarskjold 
and Ben-Gurion last month. Both men have de- 
clared themselves to be pleased. No doubt the 
talks were useful in clearing the atmosphere. 
But the basic questions and problems still remain, 
and Israel and the world will be watching to see 
what the Secretary General does about them. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


JULIUS GERSHON 


We deeply mourn the passing, on April 2Ist, of our 
dear friend and colleague, beloved and respected by 
our entire community for his selfless efforts on behalf 


of our people and of Israel 


JACOB POLEVSKI CHAPTER L.Z.O.A. 
ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 








IN MEMORY OF OUR 


DEAR FATHER 


LEVINE FAMILY 
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Should German Assets Be Returned? 


by Felix E. Burger 


A GENEROUSLY financed lobby has been press- 
ing for the full return of German assets 
lawfully taken during the war under the Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act. Support for the return 
of such former German and Japanese assets cuts 
across party lines. . 

Senator Olin Johnston of South Carolina has 
introduced a bill (S. 600) which provides for 
the return of seized Japanese and German assets 
to former owners or their heirs. His bill seeks 
to couple the return of such assets with the pay- 
ment of war-damage claims of American citi- 
zens against Germany and Japan. Senator George 
Smathers of Florida has submitted his own bill 
(S. 727) proposing that an estimated 100 mil- 
lion dollars remaining in the war-claims fund 
be used for scholarship grants of war veterans. 
Senator Milton Young, a Republican from 
North Dakota, has submitted a bill (S. 1302) 
which follows the Johnston bill closely except 
that it does not discriminate against those who 
acquired United States citizenship after the date 
on which they sustained war damages to their 
property abroad. 

The Administration on the other hand has 
taken a different stand. It is opposed to a full 
return but favors legislation to effect a limited 
return of vested assets as an act of grace to 
former owners who are individuals ‘as distin- 
guished from business enterprises”, up to a 
maximum of $10,000. When the return of Ger- 
man assets was considered in 1954, the Adminis- 
tration made it clear in a letter signed by the 
President and addressed to the German Chan- 
cellor that: 

“Because of the great dislocation in the Ger- 
man economy which took place as a result of 
the war, the Allied Governments decided to 
look to German assets in their territories as a 
principal source for the payment of their claims 
against Germany. The recovery of the German 
economy, which has progressed so rapidly and 
so well under your [Adenauer’s] administra- 
tion, was thus not hampered by a large repara- 
tion burden. In considering the problem of 
the vested assets, it is necessary therefore to 
take into account legitimate claims on the part 
of American citizens arising out of the war for 
which some provision should be made if the 
original approach is reversed.” 
We were told by Dallas S. Townsend, Assistant 
Attorney General and Director of Alien Prop- 
erty, as late as April 4, 1957, that this has con- 
tinued to be the policy of the Administration. 
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The attempt to obtain reparations from Ger- 
many after the First World War proved a com- 
plete failure. Germany defaulted in its pay- 
ments and the United States, on the other hand, 
gave Germany hundreds of millions of dollars 
in loans which were never repaid. After the 
Second World War the eighteen victorious allied 
nations agreed to use enemy assets in their pos- 
session as partial compensation. So these powers, 
including the United States, declared on January 
24, 1946: 

Each Signatory Government shall under such 
procedures as it may choose, hold or dispose of 
German enemy assets within its jurisdiction in 
manners designed to preclude their return to 
German ownership or control... 
The United States championed the plan from 
the start and reaffirmed this policy in its War 
Claims Act of 1948. 

As for West Germany, she waived any rights 
to the seized German assets and in the Bonn 
Convention of 1952 (commonly known as the 
Contractual Agreement) and again in the Paris 
Protocol of 1954, signed by Germany, France, 
England and the United States, she specifically 
agreed to compensate her own nationals for their 
loss of property through the vesting actions of 
the Allied powers. We, on our part, reaffirmed 
any claim for reparations from Germany’s cur- 
rent production. The Paris Agreement of 1954 
was approved in the Senate of the United States 
on April 1, 1955. 

T THIs point our report on the German assets 

should end but, strangely enough, here it 
begins—and it is a report of lobbying and mis- 
information. Let us see first what is involved. 

The number of enemy nationals whose prop- 
erty was placed under control of the Alien 
Property Custodian exceeded 34,000. The total 
worth of German assets in the United States was 
estimated to be approximately 300 million dol- 
lars—at the time they were taken over by the 
United States. However, fifty per cent of the 
total value was concentrated in the holdings of 
435 industrial firms, 

“One of the most unfair aspects of a return of 
all German [and Japanese] property,” declared 
Dallas S. Townsend before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee on the Trading with the Enemy Act, “is 
that it would donate huge windfalls to large 
enemy corporations, industrialists and their 
agents, many of whom were strong supporters 
of the militaristic and aggressive policies of the 
former governments of Germany and Japan. 
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In the case of the Schering Corporation, the 
Alien Property Custodian vested stock worth 
$1,300,000. During the war the property in- 
creased in value until it was sold in 1952 for 
over $29,000,000. Including the dividends the 
Custodian received during the war, a return of 
the Schering property would give the German 
parent corporation a bonus of over $30,000,000. 
In General Aniline & Film Corporation, this 
Government took over stock valued at 35 mil- 
lion dollars at the time of seizure. That stock is 
now worth over 100 million dollars. Stock in 
Rohm & Haas Corporation, worth about 1 mil- 
lion dollars at the time of vesting, was recently 
sold for more than 35 million dollars. In all, 
income and appreciation in values have added 
more than 200 million dollars to the value of 
the property taken over during the vesting 
program.” 

The Alien Property Custodian has disposed of 
all those assets whose previous ownership - was 
not being contested. 382 of the 435 firms were 
sold and of the remaining 53 the physical assets 
of 35 were disposed of. 

Who started the full-return movement can 
only be guessed at, but, formally, Everett Dirk- 
sen, the senior Senator from Illinois, in the last 
Congress demanded the return of all vested 
property to its former German and Japanese 
owners. A group called the Committee for Re- 
turn of Confiscated German and Japanese Prop- 
erty under the chairmanship of the pacifist, 
Frederick J. Libby, and with James Finucane, 
war-resister and a Quaker, as executive secretary 
termed the seizure of enemy property “confisca- 
tion” and argued that it was contrary to Ameri- 
can ideals. They see in it a violation of the 
sanctity of private property, arguing: Does not 
the Bill of Rights prescribe that “No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion”? 

These gentlemen were joined by more power- 
ful forces. Senator George Smathers of Florida, 
speaking of such pressures in a statement before 
the Senate sub-committee, said: 

“Today various persons, including lobbyists 
and publicists, have again been engaged and are 
being paid substantial fees to exert their efforts 
for the return of these properties. It is my 
understanding that Dr. Herman J. Abs, former 
Director of I.G. Farben, and prominent finan- 
cial figure during the Hitler regime is the com- 
mon denominator of this group, and Germany’s 
chief negotiator in seeking the return of vested 
property of World War II. 

“T have obtained from the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Section of the Internal Security Division 
of the Department of Justice, photostatic copies 
of foreign agent registration statements filed 
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during the period from 1954 to date by thre 
groups of prominent Americans hired solely 
and exclusively for the purpose of obtaining 
return legislation from the Congress . . .” 

However, it is highly probable that a majority 
of the sub-committee considering Senator John. 
ston’s bill (he is chairman of the committee) 
will report the bill favorably. Its provisions 
“direct” that the necessary funds “are to be 
derived from payments” to be made by Wes 
Germany “‘in partial settlement of its obligation 
for our postwar economic aid.” This, Mr. Town- 
send pointed out, “will cost the taxpayer gj 
least [italics added] half a billion dollars.” 

It seems everybody, at least in the sub-com. 
mittee, expressed the conviction “that confisca. 
tion or even partial confiscation should not be 
tolerated,” but, as a gentleman by the name of 
Benno Zimmern pointed out in a statement 
submitted to the committee, it may be perhaps 
useful in considering the return of vested Ger- 
man assets to focus our attention on what the 
German Government is doing to American assets 
in Germany. What this gentleman charged js 
no less than that American property “‘in fact is 
confiscated abroad [in West Germany] for the 
purpose of discharging the burden brought upon 
themselves by their own war and in so doing the 
American taxpayer is today in effect being 
forced to pay reparations to Germany.” Here is 
what Mr. Zimmern said: 

“In August, 1952, the Federal Republic of 
Germany issued a Law for the Equalization of 
War Burdens. The law recognizes in its pre- 
amble that certain groups have been particu- 
larly hard hit by the war and its consequences. 
It is the laudable objective of this legislation to 
equalize these burdens by imposing a special 
levy on certain property owners and using the 
proceeds to benefit those whose war-caused 
losses have been more severe. 

“Over and above the ordinary taxes, the Ger- 
man law imposes a special levy on certain prop- 
erty owners. This levy amounts to 50% of the 
property. This seizure is not even called a tax. 
“American property,” Mr. Zimmern goes on to 
state, “was seized by Germany as enemy assets 
during the war and was not released until years 
after the currency reform so that the burden 
of equalizing war losses falls squarely on Amer- 
ican shoulders, as well as on other allied nation- 
als who were victims of the war. 

“Although all property owners, including Ger- 
man, are subjected to the levy, there can be 
little doubt that a burden of such magnitude in 
addition to the normal taxes represents little 
less than a confiscation. The American Govern- 
ment has protested against this type of expro- 
priation in the past. A notable case was the 
action by Mexico in 1938 when properties weft 
taken as part of a needed agrarian reform . - + 
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“The 50% equalization levy can be amortized 
over a period of 30 years but regular interest at 
4% per annum must be paid in addition to the 
§0% basic liability. If an American is forced to 
sell his property in Germany, the full tax must 
be discharged before he is permitted to leave. 
The proceeds derived from this special law are 
reserved almost exclusively for those who are 
now residents in Germany so that Americans 
are handed the burdens of the law but de facto 
excluded from its benefits. 

“When, in 1952, this heavy seizure of property 
was first proposed, the French and the British 
governments, as well as others, understandably 
protested against the idea that their nationals 
who were themselves victims of the German 
war should be forced to contribute to the equal- 
ization of Germany’s war burdens,” Mr. Zim- 
mern continues. “At that time the United 
States government was expending considerable 
sums in an attempt to revive German industry 
and to build up the German economy .. . 
“[This] was [under] a provisional agreement 
only ‘pending a final settlement of claims against 
Germany arising out of the war.’ But until such 
final settlement should be arrived at, presum- 
ably in a peace treaty, United Nations nationals 
and their property were to be ‘exempt from any 
exceptional taxes, levies, or imposts, the inci- 
dence of which is in fact on property, imposed 
for the specific purpose of meeting charges aris- 
ing out of the war or out of reparations or 
restitutions to any of the United Nations.’ Des- 
pite these clear declarations of principle, two 
facts are now established: (1) that Americans 
are now being forced to pay the equalization 
levy to Germany and (2) that the proceeds of 
the levy are used almost exclusively to meet 
charges arising out of the war. 

“How is that possible? The provisional agree- 
ment cited above went on to say that United 
Nations nationals would be exempt until 31 of 
March, 1955, and it was implied that the Ger- 
man equalization levy only partly covered 
charges arising out of the war, and in so far as it 
was imposed for other normal purposes no 
exemption was required. The German govern- 
ment was quick to impose the full tax after 
March, 1955, despite the fact that its own 
official statistics issued regularly by its own 
governmental department demonstrate conclu- 
sively that almost all of the equalization funds 
are used for meeting charges arising out of 
the war.” 


GERMany in effect gets reparations by confis- 

cating American property. German lobby- 
ists, on the other hand, denounce confiscation in 
order to recover vested German assets. Didn’t 
Dostoevski say that each stick has two ends? If 
we appraise objectively the story of the battle 
here for $500 to $600 million, we must certainly 
try to show both ends of the stick. 
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Participation in major Zionist Activities 
and in all efforts to strengthen the State 
of Israel and the Histadrut. 


Cultural, Social & Educational program to 
meet the needs of young Americans; day 
schools, kindergartens, afternoon schools, 
& Summer Camps for Children and Adults. 
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FARBAND ranks among the strongest 
fraternal orders and operates under the 
supervision of N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 
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The Co-operative in Israel: The Moshay 


by Yitzhak Korn 


Ww THE BEGINNING of the State the social 
‘structure of the country began to change 
radically. The new immigrants that came to 
Israel in large numbers belonged to different 
social strata and had different patterns of life, 
but the bulk of the newcomers had one thing in 
common: they found it hard to accept the com- 
munal form of life. Not only the majority of 
the Oriental Jews could not be integrated into 
the kibbutz movement but many immigrants 
from Western countries preferred a more in- 
dividualistic way of living. 

The needs of these new settlers were served 
by the Tnuat Hamoshavim (Small-Holders’ Set- 
tlement Movement) of the Histadrut, and it 
found itself. faced with the task of planning, 
preparing and organizing the new villages. Many 
of the residents of these settlements had never 
done any agricultural work before and nearly all 
the Oriental immigrants were bewildered by the 
modern farming implements employed in Israel 
and unable to cope with up-to-date farming 
methods. 

Tnuat Hamoshavim had thus a difficult edu- 
cational task in addition to the financial and 
administrative burden which the setting up of 
a network of new immigrant settlements all 
over the country involves. Many of the new vil- 
lages are.border settlements having to meet the 
danger of infiltration and to shoulder the finan- 
cial burden of daily guard duty. The erection 
of fences as a protection against marauding 
adds to the budget, and the psychological adjust- 
ment of primitive people to the hazardous con- 
ditions of such life requires expert help. The 
new immigrants also require special institutions 
for their social and cultural needs and their 
strong traditional and religious feelings call for 
specific institutions serving these requirements. 

Of the 280 small-holders’ settlements in Israel, 
200 are affiliated with the Histadrut co-operative 
small-holders’ movement—Tnuat Hamoshavim. 
A hundred of them have been set up since 1951 
(at that time planned rural settlement for new 
immigrants assumed large proportions). 67,000 





Yitzhak Korn is a lawyer who became a resident of 
Israel in 1940. He is head of Tnuat Hamoshavim, a 
member of the Histadrut Executive and of the Mapai 
Executive, and is the author of “Co-operative Farming 
in Israel.” This is the first of a series of four articles 
on the moshav; the other articles will appear in forth- 
coming numbers of the Jewish Frontier. 


people live in the 200 settlements, 30,000 of 
them under the age of 18. The entire worker 
agricultural sector consists of 500 settlements 
280 of which have chosen the form of co-opera. 
tive small-holders’ settlement while 220 are kib, 
butzim—communal settlements. The total popu. 
lation in all moshavim, Tnuat Hamoshavim 3 
well as other settlement movements, is 93,000, 
while 81,000 members live in kibbutzim. Thus 
55% of all farmers within the workers’ agricul. 
tural sector belong to the small-holders’ organi- 
zations. 

The moshavim occupy less than one million 
dunam, an area which is comparatively small 
in proportion to the number of families occupy- 
ing it. It must also be taken into account that 
the area allotted to the farmers is not equal and 
that some of the new immigrants farm smaller 
areas than older settlers. To date, no final deci- 
sion has been reached as to the exact acreage to 
be put at the disposal of each farmer in a small- 
holders’ settlement. 

The years between 1950 and 1953 saw the 
greatest activity of the settlement movement, 
and many of the new immigrants who had until 
then been accommodated in temporary camps 
were settled on the land under the slogan “From 
Camp to Village”. In general, the new villages 
were populated by residents from the same coun- 
tries so as to speed up the development of com- 
munal life and facilitate mutual aid. The simi- 
larity of background is useful in the first phase 
of settlement, though it has its disadvantages, It 
tends to create islands of foreign civilization in 
Israel and may also lead to the perpetuation of 
backward conceptions and primitive forms of 
life. This was realized and countered by a new 
movement which acted under the slogan ‘From 
Town to Village”, and which began to constitute 
an important factor in the small-holders’ settle- 
ment movement in the year 1953/54. In addi- 
tion to encouraging urban citizens to settle on 
the land, the children of established moshavim 
were also called upon by this movement to 
volunteer for residence in the new immigrant 
centers and to spread the accepted Israeli mode 
of living by example. 

An important turn in the history of the 
moshay movement came, however, in the years 
1955 and 1956 when the settlement system 
“From Ship to Village” was adopted and applied 
to North African immigrants. More than 30 
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gnall-holders’ settlements were established in this 
my, and about 88% of all new farmers who 
gttled on the land in 1955 and 1956 are immi- 
grants from North Africa. 


The two other factors that contributed to the 
growth of the co-operative small-holders’ settle- 
ments are as yet of much smaller significance 
numerically though it is considered essential that 
gch contribution to the movement be increased 
in the future. The first factor is the young 
Israelis who are beginning to realize the possibli- 
ties of this form of settlement. Many of those 
who find the limitations of communal life frus- 
trating are attracted by a pattern of life which 
combines elements of co-operation with greater 
personal freedom than is possible in the com- 
munal settlements. To direct those who believe 
in common marketing, the sharing of expensive 
farming equipment and systematic planning of 
production—but who are reluctant to live in 
kibbutzim—to co-operative villages of the mo- 
shav type would help to prevent a considerable 
number from leaving agriculture. 


Second, in order to familiarize prospective 
immigrants from Western countries with the 
possibilities of a small-holders’ settlement, a 
special organization has been set up called “Ha- 
ikar Haoved”. The first result was the establish- 
ment of Moshav “Orot” with settlers from the 
United States and other English-speaking coun- 
tries, and the success of this experiment will lead 
to the establishment of similar villages. There 
are also two co-operative villages, ““Habonim” 
and “Beit Hever” with a population consisting 
chiefly of South African and English Jews. 


The difficulties in the way of “Haikar Ha- 
oved” are those encountered by all movements 
trying to organize immigration from Western 
countries, but it is believed that new groups 
might be interested in a form of living which 
combines pioneering with conditions that are 
more congenial to many Western-educated per- 
sons than those of the kibbutzim. It may espe- 
cially attract the middle-aged settlers and people 
who are prepared to contribute to the upbuild- 
ing of the country, though reluctant to accept 
too revolutionary a change in their own lives. 


THE sociaL revolution that has taken place in 
Israel since the inception of the State is re- 
flected in Tnuat Hamoshavim to an even larger 
extent probably than in any other movement. 
In 1947, 82% of all members of co-operative 
small-holders’ settlements were immigrants from 
Eastern, Central and Western Europe, while an 
examination of today’s moshav population has 
the following pattern: 
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From Percentage 
Europe 30.0 
North Africa 23.5 
Yemen 18.0 
Iraq and Kurdistan 11.0 
Tran 6.0 
Israel 2.5 
Yugoslavia 2.0 
Bulgaria 2.0 
Egypt, India and Cochin 2.0 
Turkey 2.0 
English-speaking countries 1.0 


This table shows that two-thirds of Israel’s 
moshav population comes from Oriental coun- 
tries. Their difficulties of adjustment are infin- 
itely greater than those of immigrants from 
other parts of the world. They require institu- 
tional and individual care not only in the initial 
phase of their settlement, but have gradually to 
be educated towards a stage when they are ready 
to take over the management of their own 
affairs, both with respect to their farms and the 
communal life of their villages. This constitutes 
a severe drain on the manpower available in a 
country whose security and projects in all spheres 
swallow up qualified and experienced workers. 


Israel needs trained persons in order to com- 
plete the project of the re-settlement of these 
backward new immigrants. It is not enough for 
them to be settled on the land and given housing 
and equipment. If the experiment, unique of its 
kind and of social significance not to Israel alone, 
is to succeed, Israel will need the knowledge of 
experts as well as vast financial resources. But 
Israel has succeeded in introducing to such new- 
comers many aspects of modern life, and com- 
pulsory education, adult-training projects, ade- 
quate preventive medicine and child care have 
done a great deal to bring about striking im- 
provements. However, this is not enough to 
guarantee a genuinely satisfactory level of civi- 
lization without which Israel cannot continue 
to remain the sole island of progress and West- 
ern culture in the sea of Middle Eastern back- 
wardness, ignorance, prejudice and superstition. 


Villages, homogeneous in their composition, 
must have close ties to the general population of 
the country and must not be allowed to develop 
a social and cultural ‘atmosphere of their own. 
The success of the social experiment that is 
Israel depends on the integration of the popula- 
tion, on the finding of common denominators 
in all spheres of life, in the rapprochment of the 
adults and the complete acculturation of the 
young generation. It must be borne in mind that 
Israel’s older population is now a minority and 
that more than half of her citizens come from 
Oriental countries. In addition, many of the 
old-timers are themselves unfamiliar with the 
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practical working of democracy and have 
brought with them and preserved a cultural and 
political heritage which bears the characteristics 
of Jewish life in the Eastern European small 
town and which does not include much experi- 
ence in democratic procedures. The young Is- 
raeli, however, is evolving a scale of values domi- 
nated by Western political conceptions and in- 
tegrating them into a life which has struck roots 
in the remote past of the nation of the Bible 
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when Israel lived a normal life in her ow 
country. 

To strengthen this trend, to ensure the demo. 
cratic character of Israel, immigration from 
Western countries is urgently required. Tnuat 
Hamoshavim affords a good example of the 
tasks awaiting men and women from English. 
speaking countries in Israel, and of the challenge 
and of the satisfaction which may be derived 
from its work of redemption. 


The Rejuvenating Years 


{A Story) 


by S. J. 


Ix JERUSALEM I was the guest of a man who 

honored me, prepared a feast for me, and 
seated me next to his father at the head of the 
table. The old man took pleasure at every dish 
that was served, saying: “Enjoy it, for it is 
grown in Israel and is even mentioned in the 
Mishnah.” I was happy to be with such dis- 
tinguished, God-fearing people. “My friends,” 
I said, “you are blessed. I too am blessed to be 
able to sit with you—men of good deeds. At 
every dish that is placed before you, you remem- 
ber where it is mentioned in the writings of the 
rabbis. At every precept you observe, you re- 
call its source in our laws. Of this the Ethics of 
Our Fathers says: ‘It is as if they had eaten from 
the table of the Creator.’ ” 


After we ate and drank, the old man took 
his cup and said grace in a clear, pleasant voice. 
Both the man and his voice pleased me. I saw 
that he knew how to make the blessing and that 
it was becoming in him to bless. I noticed also a 
custom of his. As he blessed the land he poured 
water into his cup of wine in tribute to the 
strength of Israel’s vintage. Rejoicing I said, 
“Blessed is the land in which no matter where a 
man turns, he learns Torah and good manners.” 


When he reached the part of the grace which 
reads, “the good and beneficent,” I heard him 
say: “May the All-Merciful bless my father.” I 
said to myself: I had compared him with the 
pious and with men of good deeds, but after 
hearing what he just said, I see that he doesn’t 
even know what almost everybody does. I 
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thought that he knew how to say grace, and 
that. it became him to say it, but now I see that 
he does not even understand the meaning of the 
words—as if an old man of sevent yhas a father 
living and can say of him, May the All-Merciful 
bless my father. He is but an ignoramus who 
doesn’t know the meaning of the words, and 
since “May the All-Merciful bless my father” is 
printed in the prayer-book, he recites it. Woe 
unto him who blesses his father at the time he lies 
in Gehenna, punished because of his son! For 
anyone who leaves behind him an ignorant son, 
though he deserves Paradise, is thrown into 
Gehenna and punished because he did not teach 
his son Torah. 


As the old man finished saying the blessing 
after meals, another man entered. He was spry 
and erect. He had the face of a young man and 
a black beard was about his face in a sort of 
semicircle. He wore a velvet hat and a white 
coat that reached well below his calves. A broad 
sash was folded again and again about his waist, 
and a velvet cloak, green as the leaf of a leak, 
covered his coat. His hands were thrust behind 
the sash. His stockings were white and his legs 
had leather slippers. He was so light on his feet 
that his slippers seemed to chase but could not 
catch him. At the sight of the man, the company 
rose in his honor. But not everyone’s manner of 
rising was the same. The old man’s son half- 
stood, half-sat. But the old man rose with re- 
spect, and after he had completed the grace he 
left his seat and offered it to the newcomer. The 
guest said: “Sit down, my son, sit down.” 


But the old man continued standing in rever- 
ence, took a pinch of snuff so that he should be 
able to stand (for tobacco relieves fatigue) and 
patiently waited for the guest to sit down. The 
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t seated himself in the chair, removed the 
pillow, and in a tender voice said: ““The genera- 
tons are weaker, the body is frailer, and strength 
sebbing. A mani sitting in a chair now has to 
have pillows and cushions, I remember that we 
ysed to sit on rocks and no one ever complained 
to his friend, “The seats are hard!’ ” 

Then the newcomer asked, “Is there anything 
to eat?” And they brought him black bread, 
lives, onions, and a cup of water. I thought: 
How strange! The table is full of all good things 
and he asks, Is there anything to eat? They 
themselves feast on white bread and drink the 
choice wines of the land and they give him black 
bread and water. 

He stretched out his hand and lifted the black 
bread with joy and blessed it with a happiness 
that I had not seen even at the tables of dukes 
and princes when they sat before delicate meats 
and the finest wines. He ate with such joy 
that I myself longed to eat again; and they stood 
before him with awe and respect like people who 
pay homage to a great man who has come to sit 
with them. 


Wart are you doing? I thought. If he is so 

important to you, why didn’t you share your 
food with him? Haven’t you had the best of 
everything? You are the sons of Abraham, sit- 
ting in the place of Abraham, and yet your deeds 
are not the deeds of Abraham. Our father Abra- 
ham slaughtered three oxen for three men, and 
it is not said that he ate as much as a crumb that 
day. But my heart spoke up to defend them. I 
said to my heart, What! Can you find good in 
their actions? Yes, it answered and said: Blessed 
is Israel, that they live in the Land of Israel, and 
that they are greater than the rest of Israel in 
Torah, good deeds and in observance of the Law. 
Even the poorest among them deprives himself 
of food, and takes what is meant for his own 
mouth to give to a poor man. If so, why didn’t 
they offer him what they themselves ate? Because 
that man is a righteous man and checks his 
pleasures and eats nothing too much, for while 
the Creator’s Temple is in ruins, should his own 
table have delicacies? 

But my mind and heart did not agree. For 
the man was eating heartily, did not sigh while 
eating, and said nothing to ennoble the meal 
with anything spiritual. In fact, he was enjoy- 
ing himself. He joked and called the old man, 
“My son.” If he is so pious, I thought, why does 
he joke? Didn’t our scholars, may their memories 
be blessed, compare the table to an altar? I 
turned to the old man—the father of the man 
who had invited me—and said: ““With your per- 
mission, I’d like to say something.” 
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** Say it,” he said. 

“I am surprised,” I said, “that an old man like 
you stands before a younger man. Thank God 
that we are in Jerusalem and not among the 
sages of Athens. Or perhaps we have become 
worthy of the times of the Messiah as described 
in the Tractate Sotah: ‘When the Messiah comes, 
the aged will stand before the young.’ ” 

They began to laugh and I said: “You are 
laughing at me.” 

“God forbid,” they answered. 

I said: “You laugh at me and say, God forbid, 
we're not laughing at you, but in spite of that 
my heart tells me that you do nothing wrong. 
However, what shall I do, if my eyes and heart 
do not agree?” 

Said the old man: “Will you become angry at 
me if I tell you something from the Torah?” 

“Manners precede Torah,” I said, “tand what is 
more, respect your elders is in the Torah.” 

*“He is an old man,” he said, “‘and hasn’t the 
Torah commanded us, ‘Honor thy father’? If 
another old man had come, I would also have 
risen out of respect for him and said, Sit down, 
if you please. And since he is my father, why 
should I not rise in respect and give him my 
place?” 

I was completely astonished when my host— 
the old man’s son—added: “‘I see that you didn’t 
know that he is my grandfather. Now that you 
know that he is my father’s father, say that we 
act as we should and according to the precepts.” 

‘You are right,” I said, “but I should like to 
ask a question I wanted to ask before but did 
not.” 

““What is it?”’ he asked. 

“The respect you give him,” I said, “is no 
doubt according to law. However, you ate all 
sorts of delicacies and drank old wine but have 
given your grandfather no delicacies and no 
wine, and only black bread, olives, onions and 
water. Would you call that respectful?” 

The father of the old man spread out his 
hands and clapped them together saying: 
“My son, my son, you too make the same mistake 
that others make. You think that eating good 
things is good for you! It is only a punishment. 
Just as when a sick man is fed all sorts of deli- 
cacies and cannot enjoy them. He eats this and 
wants that. His soul is empty and his face is 
greenish. But a healthy man eats bread and 
drinks water, enjoys it and is happy. His soul is 
full and his face shines, and the healthier his 
body is, the more he despises delicacies and longs 
for simple foods.” 

I was astonished and stared at this grandfather 
who was a youth compared to his own son and 
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thought: Can there be a father who looks 
younger than his son? 


Then the father of the old man said: “How 
weak have the generations become and how 
frail is the world! A man of Israel who is not as 
twisted as a ram’s horn and doesn’t groan, whose 
limbs do not tremble and whose bones do not 
shake, whose hands and feet are perfect, and who 
is the master of his own body—even though he 
is older than ten elders they don’t believe his age. 
But the early generations are not like the later 
ones. The first generations settled in Israel be- 
cause of sorrow and toil, because of wanderings 
and persecution, because of need and lack of 
food. But they praised the Name, saying, ‘How 
happy and blessed are we that we pray morning 
and night in Jerusalem, that we sit before You 
in Jerusalem and learn Torah in Jerusalem.’ And 
because they were content with their lot and 
with their living and did not rebel against suffer- 
ing, their faces gleam and their bodies are of 
iron, their strength keeps increasing and they 
live long lives. 


“But the later generations toil and never have 
enough. If they lack but one of all the earth’s 
pleasures, they immediately get so angry that 
their bodies look rusty. One day they want to 
go here, another day there; one day to the north, 
another day south. Comes a wind and they 
groan, Oh, our legs are tottering. Comes the 
sun and they soon complain, Oh, our teeth are 
melting. Woe to us that we are here and have 
gone from there. If we were there we could 
have put ice on our heads and covered ourselves 
with snow. And they don’t realize that the land 
of Israel is better than all other lands, for here 
every city has its own climate: something that 
other countries do not have. And Jerusalem is 
superior to them all, for here you have every 
climate. In every quarter of Jerusalem you will 
find a different kind of air, because since the 
destruction of the Temple the earth has grown 
smaller. 


“Heaven forbid that I should disparage the 
later generations and give them a bad name. 
Worthy of their lot are all they who live in the 
Land. For every one who dwells in Israel is 
called righteous even though at first glance he is 
not righteous. For if he were not righteous, the 
earth would spew him out, as it is written: ‘And 
the land spat forth its inhabitants.’ But since it 
hasn’t ejected him, he is righteous, though he 
may be in the grip of wickedness. Listen, I will 
tell you a secret. The Holy One, blessed be He, 
knew that His children wanted to be in His 
palace, but since they were so few, he gave them 
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the strength to stand up to robbers and troops, 
evil men and beasts.” 


[ sam, “Blessed is He who gave His palace to His 

watchmen. Blessed are you who are worthy, 
and blessed is the Eternal Who made yoy 
worthy.” At that moment I had learned seven 
things from him. I learned why the old man 
had said, “May the All-Merciful bless my 
father.” Because his father was alive. And ] 
learned why they ate delicacies and drank wine, 
and gave him only plain food and water. Be- 
cause delicacies are a punishment, but a healthy 
man eats bread in his hunger and drinks water 
in his thirst. I learned also why the father of 
the old man looked like a youth. For he was of 
the first generations, men of great strength who 
risked their lives and asked for nothing but shel- 
ter in His holy courtyard; and He gave them the 
strength to withstand all. And I learned why 
the later generations are weak and weary. Be- 
cause they find no satisfaction in their residence 
in Israel. I learned, too, why one feels all the 
world’s climates in Israel. Because the earth has 
grown smaller. And I learned that everyone 
who lives in Israel is called righteous, even 
though he be in the grip of wickedness. 

The grandfather ate his bread with joy and 
his face lit up. He drank water from a clay 
jug, washed his fingers, and said the grace after 
meals with a cheerful voice. Such is the voice 
of the elders of Jerusalem in praising and 
thanking His name for even a crumb that He 
gives them. Anyone who has not heard the voice 
of the elders of Jerusalem saying grace has never 
heard the voice of gratitude. 

But lo and behold! when he came to “may 
the All-Merciful’”, he shut his eyes and gently 
said, “may the All-Merciful bless my father.” 
I was dumbfounded and thought: he looks like 
a scholar but prays like an ignoramus; he blesses 
but doesn’t know whom he is blessing. As if this 
old man who has grown old and who has grown- 
up grandsons can have a father living? 

However, since he is an old man, I thought, 
ending his days in Jerusalem, I will sit with him. 
Perhaps I shall learn something from him. I 
waited until he had completed saying grace. 
After he had finished, I said: “I should like to 
ask a question but I am afraid it will trouble 
you.” 

*“My son,” he said, “If you ask well, why are 
you afraid of troubling me?” 

I then said: “I know that you are one of the 
elders of Jerusalem. I should like to hear about 
everything that has happened in Jerusalem. Per- 
haps you remember some of the events that took 
place.” 
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His face lit up immediately and he said: “Like 
the slave who was lucky enough to stop at the 
king’s palace and gets his greatest joy out of 
describing all the wonders that his eyes have 
gen and what his ears have heard within the 
palace walls. Blessed is the Creator whose mer- 
cies are many in Israel! Though they have sinned 
against Him, He opens the gates of Jerusalem 
for them: as it is written, ‘Enter His gates with 
thanksgiving.’ If it were not for that verse in 
the Torah we never would have dared picture 
Him as a man who draws people into his house.” 
And he began telling me stories about the pious 
men who had been in Jerusalem. In their day no 
one else was seen in Israel. And so he went on, 
and his talk was spiced with Scripture and Mish- 
nah, with law and lore. 

I said to myself: I will ask him why he said, 
May the All-Merciful bless my father. For 
since when is a grace a memorial prayer? But 
because he was describing things I longed to 
hear, ' did not interrupt him for fear that he 
would leap from subject to subject and from in- 
cident to incident. And there is nothing harder 
on the ear than that. In the midst of his talking, 
he came to an important point but couldn’t 
explain it clearly. “This happened ninety years 
ago,” he said. “I was three at the time and was 
riding on my father’s shoulders. My father 
slapped my face, saying, “You don’t deserve the 
slap, but I want you to remember that you were 
here. You don’t know what you are seeing now, 
but in the future you will remember and rejoice.’ 
If you want to hear more about it, ask my father 
and he will tell you.” 

“Excuse me,” I said, “‘please repeat what you 
have just said. I don’t think I heard you well.” 


He answered: “You will have to ask my father 
about this; he remembers and rejoices in the 
telling.” 

At that moment I thought: how right was 
Solomon when he said: ‘Let not your mouth be 
hasty!” No sooner did I question his saying grace 
as a memorial prayer than he tells me his father 
is alive. I then told him about my own work 
that takes me from one part of Jerusalem to 
another. 

He said: “Even if you had eagle’s wings you 
could not catch him.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Every day after prayers,” he replied, “my 
father goes from one end of Jerusalem to the 
other in order to fulfill what is written: “Turn 
about Zion and go round her.’ By the time you 
reach one place, he is at another. When you 
reach Mount Scopus he is at the Mount of Olives. 
By the time you reach the Mount of Olives he is 
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at the Tower of David. When you reach the 
Tower of David, he is at the graves of the Small 
Sanhedrin. And when you are at the Small 
Sanhedrin he has reached the Great Sanhedrin. 
We should like to go with him, but what can we 
do if there is not enough strength in us? If so, 
how can we fulfill the verse: “Turn about Zion 
and go round about her; count her towers’? 
Come, let us recount the greatness of Jerusalem 
whom the Holy One, blessed be He, returned 
to Israel despite the fact that He had entrusted 
it to other nations.” 


S WE were talking, another man entered. His 

beard was long and his earlocks were curled. 
His eyes were like two doves and his face was 
shining like the Gates of the East. A smile never 
left his lips. His appearance was that of a king, 
but his clothes were as simple as those of plain 
people. At the sound of his feet, they all rose. 
But not everyone’s manner of rising was alike. 
The old man who had been talking to me rose in 
reverence, not like his son who half stood, half 
sat, and who at length wasn’t able to stand on his 
legs. The grandfather drew himself up straight 
as a snake and bowed his head gently, not like 
his son whose head drooped after eating. 


The newcomer entered and greeted them. 
“Welcome,” they answered. They brought him 
a jug of water, a cotton towel, and an earthen 
dish. He rolled up his sleeves and took the dish, 
ready to wash his hands and eat his breakfast. 
Seeing that his hands were dusty, he lifted them 
saying: “These hands that have been graced by 
the dust of the Holy Land, should I shake them 
free of this dust?” 


“Father,” they asked, “Why is today differ- 
ent? Every day you come early and today you 
have come so late.” 


He said: “My sons, on my way I reached a 
place below Jerusalem where a man was plowing 
in a field. I thought: I will help him. Not onlv 
today, but every single day from now on I will 
plow and hoe and weed with him until the earth 
brings forth bread and I will eat my own bread 
like a babe who thrives at its mother’s breasts.” 
The old man saw that his words surprised us and 
he added: “Do you think that I have forgotten 
the day of death? By your lives, I have already 
prepared a grave at the Mount of Olives, higher 
than the rest of the graves, facing the site of the 
Temple. There I have left a flask of olive oil 
for the time when I give up my soul and you 
place my bones in my grave.” He spread his 
hands from the top of his head to the ground, 
measuring his length. “I have prepared a grave,” 
he said, ‘according to my own height, not a 
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short one where they bend a dead man’s legs 
under him, but a grave to fit me.” He spread 
his fingers on the muscle of his left forearm and 
pinched the spot where the phylactery is placed, 
saying: “Fortunate are you, my body, that you 
will be buried in Jerusalem! The place where 
you have been worthy of living, you are worthy 
of lying there upon your death.” As he spoke, the 
old man saw me and said: “Peace unto you.” 

“And unto you, peace,” I answered. 

He said: “A new face!” 

I bowed my head humbly and said: “A new 
face that likes the old.” 

Then his son, grandson and great-grandson 
stood up and indicating me said to him: “He 
wants to hear the stories of old times from you, 
for he loves Jerusalem.” 

His face lit up immediately and he said: ‘Ask, 
my son, ask.” 

Seeing his friendly face, I began asking ques- 
tions and he answered me. I asked and he an- 
swered. And about every occurrence and every 
event, though it happened fifty, seventy, eighty, 
even ninety years ago, he said, “I have seen it 
with my own eyes, may I live to see the Redeem- 
er; I have heard it with my own ears, may I live 
to hear the Messiah’s trumpet.” He said this even 
for incidents that took place three and four 
generations ago, almost as if the Holy One, 
blessed be He, unfolded the generations before 
him like a notebook. I asked him how old he was. 

“Do you begrudge me my long years?” he 
asked. 


“May the Lord lengthen your days,” I said, 
“to see the bounty of Jerusalem till your one 
hundred and twentieth year. Out of the depths 
of my love and affection have I asked you.” 

“T am ninety,” he said. 

“Permit me to say something.” 

“Speak,” he said. 

“Then there are two wonders here,” I said. 

“What are they?” he asked. 


“J have never seen a son the senior of his 
father,” I answered, “for your son says he is 
ninety-three and, what is more, of everything 
that you have related you say, ‘I witnessed it’, 
even though it took place more than ninety 
years ago. If so, there are things of which you 
say ‘I saw them,’ and you weren’t even born!” 

The old man smiled, smoothed his beard and 
said to me: “My son, know that I have spoken 
the truth and, God forbid, no lie passed my lips.” 

Then I said: “With your permission, I will say 
that there is yet a third wonder here.” 

“Blessed is the Eternal,” he said, ‘“‘blessed is He 
who conducts His world in wisdom and order! 
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But, if you have come to seek wonders, there sp" 


nothing that is not a wonder. Is there a great 
wonder than that you and I are living? By 
listen and you will know that I have spoke 
truthfully.” 

“Respected elder, please continue,” I said, 

“My son,” he said, “Why shouldn’t I tell yoy) 
It is no secret. When I came to Israel I wy 
twenty-seven, and I have lived here ninety year, 
But I swear to you by Him who rested His glo 
in Jerusalem that all the years I lived outside th 
Land are as nothing in my eyes. Therefore I gy 
I am ninety.” 


Hearing this, I stood up, moved and shaken, | 
took his hand in mine and lifted my eyes ty 
heaven and blessed Him with all my heart an( 
said: “May the Lord fulfill your years until on 
hundred and twenty.” 


He too lifted his eyes heavenward and an. 
swered, “Amen,” to the blessing. “Amen. % 
be His will.” : 


BLEssep is the Eternal who portions out life to 
all living creatures! For the sake of Jeru- 
salem my blessing was accepted by Him, and 
the man remained among the living until his 
one hundred and twenty years in the Land of 
Israel were completed. And he passed on ata 
ripe old age, and as was his strength in days 
gone by, so was it at the hour of his departing, 
He really could have lived longer, but out of 
respect for our teacher Moses, may he rest in 
peace—as it is written, And Moses was one hun- 
dred and twenty years old at the time of his 
death—he gave up his life and took it upon him- 
self to leave the world and go to his final rest, 
sound in body and limb and perfect in his senses. 
And following his bier were his son and grandson 
and great-grandson, sons of the third and fourth 
generation, all distinguished elders—even the 
youngest of them older than your grandfather. 
From the day he prepared his grave until the 
day he died, that area was filled with many 
graves, for everyone desires burial in the Land of 
Israel, because the dead of Israel come to life 
first in the days of the Messiah. When they came 
to bury the old man they feared they would 
find no room. Suddenly the flask of olive oil that 
he had left closed in his grave opened and its 
fragrance spread. There they buried him: in the 
choicest of graves, opposite the site of the 
Temple. The earth, worthy of him during his 
lifetime, was worthy that he lie in it at death like 
a babe nestled in its mother’s bosom, until the 
fulfillment of the verse: ‘Lo, on the hills are the 
feet of the Herald and death is forever de- 
stroyed.” 
Translated by Curt LEVIANT 
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Berl Locker: 
Seventy Years Old 


IZ MEMBERS of the American 
Labor Zionist movement are 
joining other Zionists in congratu- 
lating Berl Locker on his seven- 
eth birthday and in wishing him 
many more years of activity. 

Berl Locker was one of the 
founders of the Labor Zionist 
movement. For more than fifty 


"years he has been among its out- 


sanding leaders — in the World 
Federation, which he helped or- 
ganize in 1907, and in the Poale 
Zion parties of several lands. The 
latter includes the United States, 
where he was national secretary 
of the Labor Zionist Organization 
from 1928 to 1931. He served the 
movement as editor, writer, author 
of pamphlets and books, organizer 
and lecturer. 

The First World War found 
Berl Locker in Holland working 
on many fronts. He was particu- 
larly active in efforts to enlist so- 
cialist support in the struggle for 
the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. It was 
largely due to these efforts that 
the international character of the 
Jewish question was for the first 
time recognized by the leading 
parties in world socialism. During 
World War II, Locker carried on 
similar activities in England. He 
was a member of the Executive 
of the Jewish Agency and served 
a its chairman in Jerusalem for 
eight years. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Knesset since 1955. 


Greeting Berl Locker on behalf 
of the British Labor Party, Mr. 
Morgan Phillips expressed the 
high regard with which the form- 
eis held in Britain: 

“Looking back over half a century of 
stvice in the New World and the 
Old to the causes of Jewry and of 
Socialism, you can indeed be proud of 
Your achievements. During the years 
you spent in this country, we in the 
labor Party had ample opportunity 
of appreciating your energy, industry 





and those personal qualities which 
have won you respect and admiration 
throughout the international socialist 
movement and have made you today 
one of the outstanding labor leaders 
in Israel. 

“In reflecting as I do with pride on the 
growing strength and influence of the 
British and Israeli Labor movements 
and on the close ties of friendship be- 
tween us, I must pay tribute to one 
who has worked so long and devoted- 
ly to foster those links and contribu- 
ted so much to our mutual under- 
standing.” 


Tribute to Five Leaders 
by LZO National Council 


N MAY 18-19, the National 

Council of the American La- 
bor Zionist Organization - Poale 
Zion held its semi-annual meeting 
in New York. A special feature 
of the meeting was the tribute 
paid to five leaders who, having 
each completed fifty years of con- 
tinuous service in the leadership 
of the American Labor Zionist 
movement, still occupy foremost 
positions on its governing bodies. 
The five are: 

Dr. Hayim Fineman, Professor 
of English Literature at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, for forty 
years, who for more than half a 
century was the link between 
Jewish intellectuals in this country 
and the masses of immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, serving the 
movement as national president 
and executive secretary; 

Dr. Herman Seidel, practicing 
physician in Baltimore and a lead- 
er in his community, chairman of 
the National Council of the Labor 
Zionist Organization, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Israel, 
and a prominent figure in a num- 
ber of other important institu- 
tions; 

Meyer Brown, president of the 
fraternal Farband-Labor Zionist 
Order and of the Jewish Teachers 
Seminary, active in causes dedica- 
ted to the enrichment of Jewish 


atl 


cultural values and the advance- 
ment of social justice; 

Pinchas Cruso, chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Labor 
Zionist Organization, vice-chair- 
man of the American Zionist 
Council, and manager of the Jew- 
ish Frontier; a member of the 
Second Aliya, he was an early 
chalutz in Israel and helped lay 
the foundation for its labor move- 
ment; 

Samuel Bonchek, vice-president 
of the Farband and chairman of 
its New York Council. 


The Story of Degania 


Sharon Books has just published 
an American edition of A Village 
by the Jordan—the Story of De- 
gania by Joseph Baratz, one of the 
pioneers of the kibbutz movement 
in Israel. 

In a brief introduction to the 
volume, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
writes: 

“The story of Degania is well told by 
Joseph Baratz because it is almost the , 
story of his life . . . He and his wife 
and family have had a great share in 
making Degania what it is today... 
The story gives us much to think 
about because it deals with high as- 
pirations, and it gives a lift to one’s 


daily life.” 





MOVING? 


e Please write us, giving old 
address and new address. 


e It would be easiest to clip 
the old address from your 
copy of the Jewish Frontier 
and send it to us together 
with your new address. 


Jewish Frontier 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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IT’S GREAT AT 
GROSSINGER’S 


Grossingerites are still talking about 
Lord Mayor and Mrs. Briscoe of Dub- 
lin and their son, Dr. Joseph Briscoe, 
who vacationed here for nine days. 
Their warmth, graciousness, and good 
humor captured the hearts of all at 
the G. 
a nn a 


BARNEY ROSS, World War II 
Marine hero and former ring champ, is 
putting the finishing touches to his auto- 
biography. When he was here last week, 
Barney told us that Grossingerite Marty 
Abramson is collaborating with him on 
the book, which is tentatively titled 
“No Man Stands Alone.” 

* * * 


LEE ANN MERIWETHER, Miss 
America in 1955, is a dancing en- 
thusiast. During her vacation at 
Grossinger’s this past week, she was 
the cynosure of all eyes as she made 
good use of the toe-tappin’ tempos 
of the Eddie Ashman and Melino 


orchestras. 
* . 


+ 
OUR HAT’S off to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lorenz and Mr. and Mrs. Ruby 
Pearl, two New York City couples who 
are sojourning at Grossinger’s. On their 
own, they have established the “Scholar- 
ship Foundation for the Blind,” which 
provides scholarships for blind students. 
. . . By the way, Mr. and Mrs. Pearl met 
at Grossinger’s a few years ago and 
were married shortly afterward. 
* x ” 


BILL COLLINS, current Metropoli- 
tan P. G. A. golf champion, has been 
renamed head home pro here at 
Grossinger’s. Mike Souchak and Al 
Besselink are our playing pros. 

* * & 


NINA FOCH, TV and screen actress, 
and her husband, radio actor Jimmy 
Lipton, made good use of many of the 
famous Grossinger facilities when they 
were here last week. Nina and Jimmy 
were intrigued by Nat Fleischer’s hyp- 
notism session, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed playing in Lou _ Goldstein’s 
hilarious “Simon Says” game. 

* * * 


COURT REPORT—Grossinger ten- 
nis pro Eli Epstein was talking the 
other day about New York State 
Supreme Court Justice Sidney A. 
Fine, who vacationed here recently. 
“I’ve heard,” says Eli, “that the Judge 
was a great athlete as a boy, and I 
can readily believe that from the way 
he played tennis here.” 

7 * * 

HAPPY HONEYMOON — If yow’re. 
heading for a wedding, please let us 
tell you about our surprise honeymoon 
package at Grossinger’s. 

* * 7” 


It’s all for fun and fun for all at 
Grossinger’s. 


(jp tassinger's 
Has Everything 


GROSSINGER,N.Y. 
N.Y. OFF. 221 W. 57TH Ci 7-4915 
nd 








A Story of Failure 


SEIZE THE DAY, by Saul Bellow. 
Viking. 211 pp., $3.00. 


EVIEWING Saul Bellow’s The 

Adventures of Augie March 
in the New York Times Book Re- 
view, Robert Gorham Davis de- 
scribed Augie as “a West-Side- 
Chicago Tom Jones, a Wilhelm 
Meister of the depression years.” 
Accordingly, Bellow has given the 
name “Tommy Wilhelm” to the 
hero of the title-story of his new 
volume. The name gives away 
none of the character’s secrets; it 
is, I suspect, no more than a scorn- 
ful gesture at those critics who 
have tried to weigh Augie down 
with literary ancestors. 

Although its explicit Jewish ref- 
erences are few, “Seize the Day” 
requires to be understood in the 
context of Jewish family relation- 
ship and Jewish aspiration. Tommy 
Wilhelm’s painful story becomes 
all the more intense when we 
measure his failure against the 
American and Jewish dream of 
success. Tommy invites this ap- 
proach because he is always un- 
happily pondering the success of 
others and especially of his smug, 
dapper father. His anguish is 
sharpened by the demands that 
others make of him and by his 
own lost dreams for himself. The 
real source of his sorrow is the 
Jewish world that gave him birth 
and is now strangling him; his 
life is, in a peculiar sense, a Jewish 
tragedy. 

No other minority has a closer 
affinity with the great American 
dream of success than the Jews. 
No other minority has recorded 
its aspirations so fully. The Jewish 
tradition actually antedates the 
American success-dream for which 
we are indebted to Horatio Alger, 
the Social Darwinists, and the 
Robber Barons. The original 
archetype of the self-made man is 
Jewish — the Biblical Joseph. 
Think of it! From a slave — 
even worse, a jailbird — he be- 
came the ruler of Egypt, Pharaoh’s 
right-hand man. His spiritual de- 
scendants are legion. Remember 


BOOKS 
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that the first important work of 
Jewish-American fiction is a Drei. 
serian novel significantly titled 
The Rise of David Levinsky and 
that a certain well-known tele. 
vision serial began as a radio drama 
called The Rise of the Goldbergs, 
The characteristic Jewish pattern 
is, or is expected to be, a rise, and 
Jews have traditionally taken , 
profound interest in the rises of 
their co-religionists. This interes 
has its documentary monument 
in such contributions to Jewish 
morale as A. A. Roback’s Jewish 
Influence in Modern Thought and 
Dagobert Runes’ Hebrew Impact 
on Western Civilization. (Once 
“Jewish Influence” had been used, 
what title was possible but “He 
brew Impact?”) These books are 
the rosters of the Jewish succes 
story; a volume of similar intent, 
designed for children, is more 
frankly titled They Are All Jews, 
These scholarly volumes reflect 
just the state of mind we find in 
the mother in Delmore Schwartz's 
*“America, America!” She takes a 
naive delight in the careers of 
Einstein and Bergson, two Jewish 
boys who made good. 


The Jewish novel is frequently 
a success story, although it may 
take such different forms as The 
Rise of David Levinsky, Whut 
Makes Sammy Run?, and Marjorie 
Morningstar. Or else it may be 
the story of the failure to win 
success, like Daniel Fuchs’ Homage 
to Blenholt, but the best Jewish- 
American parable of non-succes 
(outside the works of Saul Bel- 
low) is the play that begins: 
“Where’s advancement down the 
places? Work like crazy! Think 
they see it? You’d drop dead first.” 
The play is, of course, Clifford 
Odets’ Awake and Sing!, in which 
the complainant’s father console 
him with: ‘Never mind, 501, 
merit never goes unrewarded. 
Teddy Roosevelt used to say —” 


Always, in drama and fiction 


in life, Jews aspire, or their pat 
ents aspire for them. 

Saul Bellow’s special subject § 
the failure of aspiration. The A 
ventures of Augie March presen 
a comic view and “Seize the Day 
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atragic view of the same subject. 
Augie meets one disaster after 
snother, but, inspired by the ex- 
amples of Napoleon, Trotsky, 
Tamburlaine, and a _ thousand 
more, he returns to the struggle. 
He exhibits what Bergson consid- 
ered one of the basic comic effects 
— the jack-in-the-box. But while 
Augie sometimes seems even elated 
by failure, Tommy Wilhelm sinks 
lower and lower with his succes- 
sive defeats. He goes out to Holly- 
wood, and, unlike Schulberg’s 
Sammy, he fails to make good. By 
laving college abruptly, he has 
rejected the Jewish ideal of educa- 
tin and has cut off the possibility 
of being a professional man like 
his father. He becomes a salesman, 
as if in an effort to imitate the 
archetypal failure of our time, 
Arthur Miller’s Willy Loman; his 
employer breaks a promise and 
denies him advancement — that 
isto say, denies him success. Tom- 
my has also failed as a family man; 
his wife refuses a divorce, keeps 
him from his children, drains him 
of money, and prevents him from 
marrying the gentile girl he loves. 
But what is most painful of all 
is his relationship with his father. 
Nearly eighty, the old man “still 
has all his buttons.” He joins in 
the universal admiration of him- 
slf, his bank account, his medical 
career, his spruce appearance, and 
his sanctimonious wisdom. Tom- 
my, on the other hand, is a messy- 
looking failure in his 40’s. While 
the father has been the embodi- 
ment of yichis, the son has failed 
to keep his side of the bargain, 
for he has furnished no nachus 
inreturn. This is a debt that has 
never been repaid, and whenever 
Tommy sees his father, he recalls 
the old obligation which he cannot 
meet. 

Tommy and his father are the 
typical images of the story’s sub- 
jects — failure and success. Fail- 
ure is close at hand, the familiar 
election of our own lives. Success 
is distant, smug, unintelligible. 
These patterns are repeated con- 
tually throughout the story. 
When Tommy tries to get into 
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s, his agent recognizes in him 
the image of failure; Tommy will 
Play the nice guy who loses the 


‘Day’ girl to a charismatic image of suc- 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS ... JACKSON, New Hampshire 


THE DISTINGUISHED COUNTRY CLUB RESORT 


ENJOY THE PERFECT VACATION! 
ALL STAR SHOWS and DANCING NIGHTLY 
2 GREAT BANDS — Latin and American Music 


ALL SPORTS * GOLF * TENNIS * SWIMMING 
BICYCLING ° ‘‘ELECTRIC’’ SHOWER © etc. 


OUTDOOR BUFFET LUNCHEONS 
CINEMASCOPE * COCKTAIL DANCING 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS * GOURMET’S CUISINE 
CHILDREN'S DAY CAMP 
SPECIAL RATES FOR BACHELORS 


WRITE of CALL NEW YORK OFFICE 
9 EAST 40th St. * MU 9-3630 


v Harry L. Scheiner, Mgr. Ben H, Schwartzman, Assoc, Dir, 
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HAVE YO 


Anderman’s 


FABULOUS PACKAGE DEAL? 
2 ADULTS — 2 CHILDREN 





All for $139-50 per week 


From JUNE 28th 


Pop & Mom 
Live like King & Queen—Royally 
dined & entertained—Have Dance 
Instruction—Swim in our beauti- 
ful Venetian Pool—Dietary Laws. 


TEENAGERS — 


thru JULY 12th 
Sister & Brother 


Our Camp all day under excellent 
supervision—Taking part in swim- 
ming, Sports, Arts & Crafts, Dra- 
matics, and of course Nite Patrol 


Loads of Fun and their own activities 
Limited Number of Rooms Available 


Fun starts Ellenville 575 

In New York 
r= aay Breeze Lawn LE 2.6614. 
vacation at Open June 28th 


Ellenville ° 


New York 
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TO RELAX AND PLAY... AND 
ONLY 4% HOURS AWAY! 





SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Special 10% Rate Reduction | * 1000 acre estate 
for nine-day stay: Private golf course 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28 ¢ Championship tennis 

thru SUNDAY, JULY 7 courts 

There's something “extra about | * Six mile lake 

a stay at Spofford. The beautiful Beach club — 

setting, the gracious service, su- sun deck 

perb food (dietary observance), & | * Outdoor luncheons 

many facilities combine to present | * Top name revues 

the finest in resort enjoyment. | * Broadway plays 


New This Season: Outdoor theatre 


The exquisite Colonial Lounge Counter Cup 
Picture-windowed Cheshire House and Write for Brochure 


Breathtaking Hampshire House with | Abe Jacobson & Sons 
luxurious lakefront accommodations. Management 
















LAKE SPOFFORD HOTEL 
N. Y. Office: 366 Fifth Ave. 
Tel.; LO 5-6780 
























SERVICE 
ELEVATOR 


N ° . 
po Prenw og —phone: Monticello 1051 


RESERVE NOW FOR 

A GALA JULY 4th WEEKEND | ° /¢emoge progroms 

COMPLETELY REDECORATED AND REFUR.| ° Children’s doy comp 
NISHED © ENTERTAINMENT © MUSIC ¢] © Wite potrol 


BROADWAY SHOWS e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
@ SUN PATIO @ LAKE © FISHING, BOATING, | ® Speciol fomily rates 














ALL SPORTS © Dietory laws 
city phone:TA 3-2327 
LILA & BERT WAYNE GENE ZEE 
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cess, someone like William Powgl, 





But the agent himself is an obvioy 


into 
iaconsol 


failure, the only one in a family final ex] 


of successes. Tommy first read 
the agent’s destiny on his broy: 
he reads it later in the papers when 
the agent is arrested for pandering, 


Tommy speculates in commod. 
ties, guided by a transparent frauj 
named Tamkin, another bom 
failure who suffers anguish at th 
success of others: “I get so worked 
up and tormented and restless, » 
restless! . . . With all this money 
around you don’t want to be; 
fool while everyone else is mak. 
isg.” He tells fantastic stories tha 
make him a great man — he hy 
been a member “of the Detroit 





Purple Gang. He was once head 
of a mental clinic in Toledo. He 
had worked with a Polish inventor 
on an unsinkable ship.” He spout 
the conventional mottoes of th 
great American dream: “The pasi 
is no good to us. The future j 
full of anxiety. Only the present 
is real — the here-and-now. Seiz 
the day.” What Tommy’s fathe 
says means essentially the sam 
thing, that success cannot be ex. 
plained and cannot be taught; fo 
such as Tommy it is unattainable 
When Tommy pleads, “You, Dad 
were a success. And a success —# 
a success. I never made a succes 
I never made a success,” his fathe 
tells him: “Yes. Because of hard 
work. I was not self-indulgen 
not lazy.” The formula for suc 
cess is equally self-contained ant 
equally unattainable in the figurl 
of Rappaport, the wealthy specu 


lator who lives on his recollectiong : 


of Theodore Roosevelt. His fath 
er’s boasts, Tamkin’s parrotting 0! 
hackneyed slogans, Rappaport’ 
mysterious talent for making 
money, even Roosevelt’s fame 

all combine to deepen Tommy’ 
failure. In his disappointment h 
is like the street-corner violinist 
who has an “old press clipping 0 
his fiddle case to prove he hi 
once been a concert violinist.’ 
Even his financial speculations, hi 
last efforts to make some monty, 
have an obvious fatality about 
them; everyone knows they wil 
collapse, and when they do, Tom 
my is overwhelmed by the f 
tide of his wretchedness. Wander 
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tributes to another’s success; he 
makes the corpse the envy of 
everyone present. 

“(Oh my, oh my! To be 
mourned like that,’ said one man 
ind looked at Wilhelm’s heavy 
shaken shoulders, his clutched face 
and whitened fair hair, with wide, 
glinting, jealous eyes.” 

HENRY POPKIN 








Dr. Popkin is an assistant professor 
of English Literature at Brandeis 


University. 


THIS YEAR—VACATION AT PECKLER'S 


The Perfect 


Resort for the Entire Family 


New Air-Conditioned Dining Room and Lobby 


All sports—Filtered 
dietary laws—Music, 


Olympic size pool—Superb cuisine, 
dancing, All star shows—Spacious €& 


accomodations — Cocktail Lounge — Supervised Children's 
Day Camp — Nite Patrol — Teen Age Activities 


Low June Rates—Family Rates on Request 


N.Y. Tel. BR 9-5941 © 
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GROMAN & KREISBERG 
TEL. FALLSBURG 737 
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WILNO 


Strictly Kosher 
‘PURE BEEF’’ 


e BOLOGNA 
e FRANKFURTERS 
e SALAMI 


e CORNED BEEF 
Sold in all better Restaurants 
and Delicatessen Stores 


Watch for this Label 





Your Guarantee for 


KASHRUTH AND QUALITY 


WILNO. KOSHER 


SAUSAGE CO. 
730 WEST 12th PLACE 
Chicago 7, Illinois 








NOAH NACHBUSH 
Announces 
A new 12", double-sided 
unbreakable record: 
1) "THE FALLEN STAR" 
Peretz Hirshbein 


2) "A TREE PRAYS" 
a Folk Motif 


For information apply 
NOAH NACHBUSH 
3826 CYPRESS AVENUE 
Sea Gate, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
Phone: CO 6-5643 
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ee FILTERED SWIMMING POOL 
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FINEST DIETARY CUISINE 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
UJA EMERGENCY 
RESCUE FUND 
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MAY OR 
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\. 10 HOTEL 


- at cost of a locat call 


DIAL LO 4-8820 


NOW OPEN 
Magnificent Main Building — 
Elevator Service, Newly Decora- 
ted Lobby, Lounge . . . Excellent 
Food & Service. Dietary Laws. 
AIR CONDITIONED 
DINING ROOM 
All Sports, Filtered Pool, Music, 
Dancing, All Star Shows, Super- 
vised Children's Day Camp, Nite Patrol. 
Low Family Rates 














Special Low Rates for JUNE 


Strictly Kosher 
Broadway Entertainment 
Swimming Pool 

All Sports 


Children’s Counsellors 
Newly Decorated Lobby 
Tea Room 

“The Best in Meals” 


$40.00 week & up — Open thru SUCCOTH — Steam Heated 
N. Y. Tel. CA 8-0040 or Dickens 5-1034 
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W. MAYGNER 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





WELDING CO. INC 
Lafayette, Ind. 





CAROLINA CAB 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Lake Charles, La. | 
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Springfield, Mass. 

















WOODRIDGE, N. Y. 


Hotel & Day Camp 
P. O. Box 367 
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KATZ FAMILY 
Ownership, Mgt. 
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e@ Filtered Pool e@ All Sports 
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Reserve now for the summer months 
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SHERMAN 
Augusta, Ga. 





ALBANY HOTEL 
Albany, Ga. 





CHARLES SCHNEIDER : 
Washington, D. C. 





ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
Hastings, Mich. 





IDA WILLIAMS 


Memphis, Tenn. 











MORRIS ABRAMS 
New York, N. Y. 











YOUNG FOLKS—FAMILIES! 


Stars from Broadway & Jewish 
Stage — Ideal Location 
500 ft. off main highway 
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Day Camp 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. @ Nite 

Patrol © Teenagers @ Filtered Pool 

e All Sports ¢ Private Lake ¢ Free 
Boating © Dietary Laws 


Mother, 2 children, 
husband, weekends 8 wks. 
from $895 
Fisherman's Paradise 


e Floor Show e Dancing 
e Entertainment nitely e 
M. C.—FEIBUSH FINKEL, Music 
by M. BRANDWEIN & his World 
Famuos band, Anna Lubin, Mel 
Lester and All Star Cast. 


NEW EDGEWOOD HOTEL 
LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. Dial Direct WA 2-5970—J. Garfinkel, Prop. 


RUTHERFORD 
Newark, N. J. 





B. B. ALLEN 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Ft. Worth, Texas 





H. NOLAN 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















J. TROPP 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 








J. SWANSON 
Atlanta. Ga. 


DE MILLY 


Tallahassee, Fla. 








PERAZZINI 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Albany, Ind. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALLEN CO. 
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